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“ADOLESCENCE” AND 
THE SCHOOL REVIEW 











R. G. STANLEY HALL’S Adolescence: Its Psychology may be 
obtained in connection with THE SCHOOL REVIEW at a very material 
saving of money. Both the book and the periodical are so well known 

that no extended description of either is necessary. Dr. Hall’s two 
volumes should be in the hands of everyone interested in the education of 
young people; THE SCHOOL REVIEW is also devoted to secondary education 
and occupies a prominent position in its class. You should own the book and 
subscribe to the journal—or get your library to take up this offer. 











What you get What it costs 


Hall’s Adolescence . . . $ 7.50 ACashRemittanceof . . $1.00 

Express charges (about) 50 with an agreement to forward $1.00 per 

The School Review for 2 yrs. 3.00 month during the next seven months. 
ee $1100 ACash Remittanceof . . $7.75 








NOTE: - If you already are a subscriber to The Schoo! Review, your subscription will be extended for 
two years. Should you prefer,you may substitute The Elementary School Teacher for the School Review 
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Geometric Problems 


A Text-Book For Constructibe Dralving 


All teachers who are obliged to prepare students for Regents Examin- 
ations should have them supplied with this book; it covers twelve of the prob- 
lems and thirty of the working drawings and patterns called for in the New 
Regents Course in Drawing with fifteen pages of definitions. 


Price per copy - - - - .30 


Text-Books of Art Education 


A new series of Text-Books for pupils’ individual use containing beauti- 
ful illustrations in Color and in Black and White with accompanying text. 

Teachers Manual now ready, covering Books One to Five, and present- 
ing an Outline of Lessons for each week of school. 








Manual per copy - - - - .25 


Illustrated Prospectus sent upon request 


The Prang Educational Company 


113 University Place - - - New York 











TRANSLATIONS 


Interlinear Literal 


Hamilton, LocKe and Clark’s The Best Translations 


Good See -Well Printed—Fine Paper—Half-! New_Copyright Introductions- New Type— 
Leather Binding—Cloth Sides—Price Reduced Good Paper—Well Bound—Convenient for the 
to $1.50, postpaid. Send for sample pages. Pocket- Price, postpaid, 50 cents each. 


Capatogue Free \ DAVID McKAY, Publisher, 1022 Market St., Philadelphia 


Send for one. 








Will make you 
STRONG 


As a strengthening tonic in declining 
health, or during recovery after exhaust- 
ing illness, the effect of Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate is wonderful. It nourishes 
and strengthens the nerves, improves 
the appetite and digestion, and gives 
restful sleep. 

It restores to the body nature's strength- 
giving phosphates, a deficiency of which 
means general physical weakness, dys- 
pepsia, headache and nervousness, 


Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate. 


If your druggist can’t supply you, send 25 
cents to RumForp CHEMICAL Wau, Provie 
dence, R. 1., for sample bottle, postage paid. 











FRENC 


BERCY’S TEXT- 
BOOKS 
for teaching French 








851 and 853 Sixth Ave. 


are used everywhere. Send to the pub- 
lishers for copies for examination . . . 


WILLIAM R. JENKINS 
NEW YORE 
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For practical work ; 
for saving time; for long 
service and complete 
satisfaction, no other 
typewriter quite equals 


che Smith 
Premier 


«A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request. 








Better ask about it to-day. 


_ The Smith Premier Typewriter Co. 
338 Broadway, New York 
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A Would-Be American. 


By MATTIE GRIFFITH SATTERIE. 


The society io which my school belongs is paren- 
tal as well as educational. For more than fifty 
years it has gathered into its schools the neglected 
children of the poor. The children are given a 
lunch at noon all thru the school year. During the 
winter months a hot dinner is given each school 
day at twelve o’clock. 

The teachers are devoted to their work, and give 
their best efforts to the mental, moral, and physi- 
cal welfare and training of their charges. The 
children are visited in their homes, and cases are 
investigated and if necessity is great, are relieved. 
Everything possible is done to civilize, humanize, 
and uplift the ignorant little foreigners who com- 
pose these schools. , 

Our society has care of nineteen of these havens 
of help andcheer. This society, that is well named 
“‘The Children’s Aid,’’ looks after these children 
in the summer, not only by opening summer 
schools and distributing sterilized milk tickets, but 
by sending the children away for a week at a time 
to the beautiful summer homes, which are main- 
tained under its jurisdiction. The girls and the 
little boys, those who are under seven, are sent to 
the ‘‘Sea Side Home ’’ at Bath Beach, and the older 
boys are transported to a Farm school up in New 
York state. Transported is the right word, as I 
never saw, or heard, such transports, such raptur- 
ous accounts, as these boys give after a visit to 
“The Farm.”’ 

Then the boys who cannot go to ‘‘The Farm’’ 
by reason of being at work and also over fifteen, 
that is the age limit, for these boys a picnic is pro- 
vided at Bath Beach. For two weeks before the 
happy period takes place, I always remain in school 
until 5 o’clock registering the names of children 
for the ‘‘Summer Home,” for ‘‘The Farm,’’ and 
the picnic. 

Permit me to say, just here, my school is entirely 
composed of Italian children. In fact, it is called 
“The West Side Italian school.’’ In consequence 
of which, the stream of youth that filed past my 
desk were of Italian birth or parentage. For two 
hours each afternoon for fourteen days, the little 
school-house, 24 Sullivan street, received its old 
pupils. 

Accordingly, an old boy of mine appeared among 
the troop of boys upon one of these afternoons—a 
aandsome bright fellow with the usual splendid 





seven dollars a week, which money was a great 
help to his mother with her large family. This in- 
formation he gave me, adding, with the easy debon- 
nair manner of the street, he’d “‘never shake his 
mother or the kids.’’ I listened with much inter- 
est to his different details, and with great admira- 
tion to his account of his filial love and duty. 

I had not seen him for some time, and expressed 
surprise at his long absence from his old stamping 
ground, and inquired the reason. Guido spread 
his hands out, shrugged his shoulders with foreign 
grace, said oracularly, ‘‘Search me,’’ but cheered 
me on my lonely way by telling me he had not for- 
gotton me; he always had an “‘ awful lot”’ to do, 
and then the days ‘‘shot away.’’ However, he 
said he was going to take ‘‘a day off for himself,”’ 
and that day should be the day of the boys’ picnic 
at Bath Beach, of course. He added that he was 
glad the picnic was not on the Fourth of July as 
that day he was going to ‘‘a Chowder,’’ and he 
was equally anxious to ‘‘ take both things in.”’ 

I said ‘‘I am glad, too, Guido,’’ with the usual 
caressing tenderness in my voice as I pronounced 
his name. I then proceeded to enter the greatly ad- 
mired appellation in my book for pleasure seekers. 

He leaned on my desk with easy grace and said, 
‘‘O! hold on a minute, Miss Satterie, please don’t 
write Guido Valentino, because I am changing my 
name.”’ 

‘‘What,’’ I gasped, ‘‘ changing your name, Guido, 
what are you talking about; your beautiful name? ’”’ 

Guido gazed at me with mild surprise, then said, 
“‘Yes’m. You see its like dis, Iam going now to 
be a real American. I am going to call my name 
now George Valentine, because I am looking to 
going into politics, and you see when the district 
leader introduces me at the meetings and says, 
‘Feller citizens, I introduce our choice for alderman,’ 
do you suppose I’d have any chance if he’d say 
Mr. Guido Velentino? No, ma’am, we want good 
American names and George Valentine is the kind 
for me every time.”’ 

Who dares to say that the Italian will never 
make a good American citizen? 


— 


: Tie dear little Q00se of a 


girlie - 
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o ever had notions like hers! 
lived in an og Aes forest, 
Td never be cold!” she avers. 


dark eyes. He was sixteen, strongly built, well \ ZS "Tk I 
knit and vigorous. He rejoiced in the mellifluous @+-7".| % 
name of Guido Valentino. To our American taste aa 
his name was music. Every teacher felt there was 
a flavor of romance in the air, when we said 
““Guido.’? We would all linger over that name 
and smile when we said it. When the boy would 
drop in to see us, as he was always glad to do, we ‘J 
would greet him with effusion. The manner in 
in which we said, ‘‘O Guido! so here is Guido,”’ 
was amusing, and rather amazed the owner of the 
much-admired name. 

Guido was working on an express wagon, made 


how could that happen, my dearest? 

Why, cause, her reply is 

Id go to 
And 
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clearest - 
e fir-tree that's nearest, 
me a nice set 
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Graded Geographical Readings.* 


By CHARLES T. ANDREWS, Inspector of Normal 
Schools, New York Department of 
Public Instruction. 


Modern geography in treating of ‘‘The earth 
as the abode of man,’’ naturally traces the rela- 
tions between the conditions of different peoples 
and the geological, meteorological, and physiogra- 
phical environment which has tended to produce 
those varying conditions. From the meaningless 
conning of maps and the memorizing of dry statis- 
tics, the study of geography has become one of the 
humanities in the educational curriculum, and 
hence is invested with living interest. In addition 
to the text-book, auxiliary readings are prop- 
erly recognized as of great importance. Without 
the tedium of formal study, they familiarize the 
pupil with facts and incidents that clothe the skele- 
ton of the lesson with flesh and blood, and the 
‘“dry bones ’’ assume forms of life and beauty. 

To provide such readings in a systematic course 
for certain of the schools under my inspection, and 
possibly, for helpful suggestions to others, is the 
object of the subjoined list. It has been arranged 
with care, having especial reference to the grad- 
ing so as to present a continuous narrative adapted 
to the age and attainments of pupils from the third 
to the ninth grade, inclusive. 

In the selection, effort has been made to secure 
a lively and unbroken interest. The earlier books 
are of style and illustration adapted to younger 
minds. Their subject matter, too, presents the 
very familiar, which the child is pleased to recog- 
nize ina new form, or, the very strange, whose 
novelty and picturesqueness excite his wonder. 
Thus stories of Asia and Africa have greater inter- 
est for the little folks, than do the annals of Eu- 
rope. In every grade, however, some reading is 
presented about every country, so that the whole 
world is kept before the mind of the pupil. Thus, 
the readings prepare for, accompany, or review, 
the formal work of the text-book. 

As to the manner of using the books. Experi- 
ments carefully made demonstrate that children 
of the third and fourth grades can interestedly and 
profitably read from 2,000 to 5,000 pages in the 
course of the year. This reading should be mostly 
silent, at home or inspare moments at school. The 
pedagogical principle on which such reading is 
based has been clearly stated by the late Dr. Fran- 
cis W. Parker, as follows: ‘‘ Reading and reading 
aloud are different processes. Reading is imaging 
or thinking by means of written words. Reading 
zloud is the expression of the conscious thought in 
the words of the author—this often clogs and stifles 
the imaging thru the over-effort and over-strain to 
pronounce words. Children take great delight in 
reading (imaging) that which they cannot express 
orally. In other words, they may not image com- 
pletely—some words may not assist the thought in 
its movement, but the imaging is, in reality, vivid, 
and therefore interesting. In such case the de- 
mand for oral expression in the words of the au- 
thor, checks the image flow and hampers the mind 
in its free action. The most interesting reading 
for children is often that literature which they 
should not attempt to read orally.”’ Hethen adds 
the following practical direction for assisting the 
children in this ‘‘reading’’: ‘‘ Put interesting 
books in their hands, pronounce easily without note 
or comment every word they ask for, and encour- 
age them to tell what they have read.”’ 





*As this article was written some months ago, the more 
recent books of geographical readings are not included in the 
list here given. But this does not at all affect the practical 


usefulness of the article by Dr. Andrews,—EDs. 
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These books, then, are not to be regarded as 
text-books to be laboriously studied and painfully 
recited from, but as library books to be enjoyingly 
read and pleasantly talked over. The teacher, 
therefore, should find time so that in as informal a 
manner as possible, each pupil on finishing a book 
or a story, may have an opportunity to tell what 
he has found in it interesting to him. Gradually, 
as the children become older, this synopsis may be 
in writing. But, whether oral or written, it should 
always express the pupil’s thought, not that of 
the teacher. ; 

As to the number of books tobe used. The ideal 
would be the entire list—one copy of each book for 
its respective grade. There would thus be, with 
other reading courses, a sufficient number so that 
all the pupils could have books all the time. In 
each grade it makes little difference which book is 
read first, and the different tastes of the children 
would doubtless find additional stimulus to interest 
in the variety presented. Like older people, the 
little folks take delight in recognizing ‘‘an old | 
friend in a new dress.’’ The same story told in 
different phrase makes a stronger impression. 

If, however, it is desirable to use only a part of 
the list, the cross classification may assist in mak- 
ing aselection. The alphabetical designation of 
the books is according to subject matter, those 
having the same letter prefixed covering substan- 
tially the same ground. The subjects indicated by 
the respective letters are: 

(a) Primary Home Geography. (b) Sketches 
of Peoples of all Lands. (c) Natural History. (d) 
The United States. (e) America outside of the 
United States. (f) Europe. (g) Africa. (h) 
Asia and Australia. 

Where two or more volumes are required to 
cover a subject, the books belonging together are 
indicated by the addition of successive numerals. 


Third Grade—Geography, 


PAGES PRICE 
(a) Geographical Nature Studies— 

Frank Owen Payne. American Book 

Company, New York. 144 $ .25 
(a Home Geography for primary 

Grades—H. W. Fairbanks. Educa- 

tional Publishing Co., New York. 236 =. 60 
(a) Pictorial Geographical Reader, 

Book I. Longmans, Green & Co. 160 .36 
(c 1) Playtime and Seedtime— 

Francis W. Parker. D. Appleton & 

Co., New York. 158 .82 
(c 2) On the Farm—Francis W. 

Parker. D. Appleton & Co. 145 .42 
(a) First Lessons—Larkin Dutton. 

Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 160 .36 
(b1) Around the World—S. W. & 

C. F. Carroll. The Morse Company, 

New York. First book. 159 ~=.36 
Second book. 231 «2.45 
(b) Glimpses of the World—Lar- 

kin Dutton. Silver, Burdett & Co. 160 .36 
(b) Little Folks of Other Lands— 

Chaplin & Humphrey. Lothrop & Co. 160 50 
(b) Big People and Little People of 

Other Lands—E. R. Shaw. American 

Book Co., New York. 128 ~=.30 
(b1) Little People of the Snow— 

Mary Muller. A. Flanagan Co. 109 =.40 
(b2) Children of the Palm Lands 

—Alice E. Allen. Educational Pub- 

lishing Co., New York. 187 .50 
(f) Konrad, the Swiss Boy. Ed. 

Pub. Co., New York. 64 .25 
(c) Rebinson Crusoe—Edited by 

Lambert. Ginn & Co., New York 

and Boston. 257 ~=—«.35 
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Fourth Crade— Geography. 


(a) Home and School—Charles F. 
King. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 
(b) The Wide World—Youth’s 
Companion Series. Ginn & Co., 
(b) The Seven Little Sisters—Jane 
Andrews. Ginn & Co., New York 
(c) Uncle Robert’s Visit—Francis 
W. Parker. D. Appleton & Co., 
(c) The Stories of My Four 
Friends—Jane Andrews. Ginn & Co., 
_(c) Old Mother Earth—Josephine 
Simpson - A. Flanagan Company, 
(c) Stories Mother Nature Told Her 
Children—J. Andrews. Ginn & Co. 
(d) Around the World, book third 
—§S. W. & C. F. Carroll. Morse Co. 
(d) Lolami, The Little Cliff Dwel- 
ler—C. K. Bayliss. Pub. School Pub. 
Co., Bloomington, IIl. 
(d) Our Own Country—Minna C. 
Smith. Silver, Burdett & Co., 
(d) The Land We Live In, Part I— 
C. F. King. Lee & Shepard, Boston 
(f1) Northern Europe—Youth’s 
Companion Series—Ginn & Co., 
_(f2) Under Sunny Skies—Ditto 
(e) George’s Little Journeys—To 
Cuba and Porto Rico. A. Flanagan Co. 


Fifth Grade—Seography. 


(b) Each and All—Jane Andrews. 
Ginn & Co., New York 

(b) Strange Peoples—Frederick 
Starr. D.C. Heath& Co., 

(b) Our World Reader—Mary L. 
Hall. Ginn & Co., New York. 

(d) Lolami in Tosayan—Clara R. 
Bayliss. Pub. School Pub. Co., 

(d) Story of Captains Lewis and 
Clark—N. F. Kingsley. American 
Book Co., New York. 

(d) The Land We Live In—C. F. 
King. Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

(d, e) This Continent of Ours—C. 
F. King. Lee & Shepard, Boston 

Little Journeys— Marian M. George. 
—A. Flanagan & Co., New York. 

(h) To China and Japan. 

In Italy, Spain, and Portugal. 

Youth’s Companion Series. Ginn & 

o., Boston. 

(e) Strange Lands Near Home. 

(h) Towards the Rising Sun. 

(e, h) Discoverers and Explorers— 
Edward R. Shaw. American Book 
Company, New York. 

(h) The Story of Australasia— 
Mara L. Pratt—Educational Pub Co. 


Sixth Grade— Geography. 


c. Brooks and Brook Basins— Alexis 
E. Frye. Ginn & Co., Boston. 

d. Rocky Mountains and Pacific 
Slopes—C. F. King—Lee & Shepard, 

e. Our American Neighbors— Fan- 
nie E. Coe. Silver, Burdett Company, 

d. North America—Frank D. Car- 
penter. American Book Co., New 

Little Journeys—Marian M. George 
A. Flanagan Company, Chicago. 

h. To Hawaii and the Philippines. 

h. A Japanese Garland—Flor- 
ence Peltier — Lothrop & Co., Boston. 

f. Northern Europe—Charles F. 
King. . Lee & Shepard, Boston. 

f. In France and Switzerland— 
George’s Little Journeys. A. Flana- 
gan Company, Chicago. 
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Seventh Grade— Geography, 


c. Upa_d Down the Brooks—Mary 
E. Bamford. Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 

d. Pioneer History Stories — 
Charles A. McMurry. Pub. School 
Pub’g Co., Bloomington, IIl. 

Great American Industries—W. F. 
Rocheleau. A. Flanagan Company, 

d1. Minerals. 

d2. Prodr cts of the soil. 

d3. Manufactures. 

d. The Mississippi Valley—John 
Gilbert Shea. Maynard, Merrill & 
Co., New York. (Paper.) 

d. The Discovery of the Old 
Northwest—J Baldwin. American 
Book Co., New York. 

e. South America—Frank D. Car- 
penter. American Book Company, 

h. When I Was a Boy in China— 
Yan Phou Lee. Lothrop & Co., 

h. Life in Asia—Mary Cate Smith. 
Silver, Burdett & Co., New York. 

d. New York. R. H. Whitbeck. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 

George’s Little Journies— A. Flan- 
agan Company, Chicago. 

e1. In Alaska and Canada. 

e2. In Mexico and Central America. 

f. In Holland, Belgium, and Den- 
mark. 

. Eighth Grade— Geography. 


c. A Reader in Physical Geogra- 
phy—Richard E. Dodge. Longmans, 
Green & Co., New York. 

d. Four American Explorers—Nel- 
lie F. Kingsley. American Book Co. 

d. Conquest of the Old Northwest 
—James Baldwin. American Book Co. 

f. Europe—Frank D. Carpenter. 
American Book Company, 

h. Asia—Frank D. Carpenter. 
American Book Co., New York. 

h. Story of China—J. Van Bergen. 
American Book Company, 

h. Story of Japan—R. Van Ber- 
gen. American Book Co., New York. 

e. South American Republics— 
Marckwick & Smith. Silver, Bur- 
dett & Co., New York. 

h. Australia and the Islands of the 
Sea—Eva M. C. Kellogg. Silver, 
Burdett & Co., New York. 

George’s Little Journies. A. Flan- 
agan Company, Chicago: 

f1. In Scotland and Ireland. 

f2. In England and Wales. 


Ninth Grade — Geography. 


h. The Story of the Philippines— 
Adeline Kna yp. Silver, Burdett & Co. 

h. Australia and the Islands of the 
Sea—F. D. Carpenter. American 
Book Company, New York 

h. Japanese Girls and Women — 
Alice M. Bacon. Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co., New York. 

h. China’s Open Door—R. Wild- 
man. Lothrop Company, Boston. 

f. Modern Europe — Fannie E. 
Coe. Silver, Burdett & Co., 

d. Hawaii and Its People—Alexan- 
der S. Twombly. Silver, Burdett & 
Co., New York. 

c. Lessons in the New Geography 
—Spencer Trotter. D. C. Heath &Co. 

g. Views in Africa—Anna B. Bad- 
lam. Silver, Burdett & Co., New 
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Precautions Used by the New York Cily Department of Health 


To Prevent the Spread of Contagious Disease in the Schools of the City. 
By Dr. John Cronin, Assistant Chief Medical Inspector. 


The medical supervision of the schools of the city 
of New York was adopted by, and has been under 
the control of, the department of health since 
March, 1897. The condition which led to the 
adoption of the medical inspection of schools was 
the frequent epidemics of measles, scarlet fever, 
and diphtheria among school children, sometimes 
of so great a degree as to necessitate the closing 
of an entire school. 

During the month of October, 1896, an inspector 
of the department was assigned to investigate the 
part that the aggregation of children in the schools 
of the city played in the spread of contagious dis- 
ease. The plan of the work was as follows: The 
schools were visited from which cases of contagious 
disease had been reported to the department; the 
classes were examined where the sick children had 
been accustomed to attend, and an examination 
made of all the children present. All children who 
were absent from this class or even absentees from 
other classes of the school, were visited at their 
homes to ascertain the reason of their absence. 

The result of this investigation showed that a 
great number of the absent children were sick 
with contagious disease, and were directly infected 
in the school-rooms where conditions were favor- 
able to infection, viz:—heat, stuffiness, overcrowd- 
ing, and the presence of contagium. Children 
continued to attend school while some member of 
the family was at home sick with contagious dis- 
ease. In cases of diphtheria, the child attending 
school might have been a little sick, but not suffi- 
ciently ill to cause prostration; after a day or two 
at home it would return to. school with slight sore 
throat and when examined at the school and a cul- 
ture taken from the throat, the Lacteriological ex- 
amination would show the presence of Klebs- 
Loefler bacilli. So also in cases of scarlet fever; 
cases would return to school desquamating after 
an absence of one or two weeks. It is related that 
one child amused himself and schoolmates by peel- 
ing the skin off his hands and passing it about the 
class-room for inspection. In such cases and in 
children’s home, numbers of cases of the disease 
were found to have developed directly traceable to 
schools. 

_The investigation of measles cases showed in a 
similar way,—that is, the homes of children sick 
with measles were visited,—if other children of 
the family were attending school. The class which 
he attended was visited and all absentees from 
these classes were visited and a high percentage 
of children sick with measles were found. 

These facts were embodied in a special report 
and forwarded to the board of estimate and ap- 
portionment by the board of health. At once a 
sufficient sum was appropriated to appoint 150 san- 
itary inspectors at the rate of $30.00 per month, 
who were assigned to the daily inspection of 
schools. 

Duties of inspectors. 


In March, 1897, these inspectors were instructed 
in their duties and to each inspector was assigned 
one or two schools. The dutyof the inspector was 
to report to the schools to which he had been as- 
signed, about 9.30 A. M. each school day, and ex- 
amine all children whom the teacher had sent to 
his office in the school, suspected of having any 
contagious disease. A case of measles or scarlet 
fever was telephoned at once to the central office 
of the department of health, which case was vis- 


ited at once by a diagnostician of the department. 
Further disposition of the case was according to 
the diagnosis of the diagnostician; if the diagnosis 
was confirmed, instructions were given at the 
home of the child to insure the proper isolation of 
the child during its illness. A postal was sent to 
the principal of the school which the child attended 
informing her of the presence of contagious dis- 
ease in the family of the children, with instruc- 
tions that all children of that family must be ex- 
cluded from school attendance until the termira- 
tion of the case, and that these children must not 
be readmitted to class attendance until the child 
could show a properly signed certificate that the 
premises had been properly fumigated, and, in the 
opinion of the officers of the department of health, 
tltat they were free from contagium. 

If the children attend different schools, a postal 
card is sent out by the inspector to the principal of 
each school, and the course of proceuure is the 
same as above described. If the diagnosis is rot 
corroborated, the school inspector is notified and 
the child ordered back to school. 

During the course of the disease a district in- 
spector has charge of the case. He will visit the 
case at its home at least once a week, and oftener, 
if for any reason he may believe that proper iso!a- 
tion of the case is not observed. On his first visit 
the district inspector instructs the family in the 
method of proper isolation of the case, pastes a 
placard on the door of the apartment, warning all 
the occupants of the house or apartment of the 
nature of contagious disease in the family. He 
then visits every apartment in the building and 
informs the other tenants verbally or by special 
card of the presence of contagious disease in such 
a family on such a floor. 

If the child is ill with contagion in the rear of a 
store or other place of business, either the store 
must be closed and no business transacted, or the 
child may be removed to the hospital, the premises 
fumigated, business resumed, and the other chil- 
dren of the family given proper certificates to re- 
turn to school. 

If, due to some perversity on the part of the 
people to evade the requirements of the sanitary 
law, the proper isolation of the case is not observed, 
as, for instance, the child is not kept in its own 
room and is allowed to run out on the street or into 
public halls, or the store is opened for the trans- 
action of business, or the placard is removed from 
the door of the apartment, a police officer of the 
health squad is assigned to the case. The officer 
puts up another placard and warns the people that 
a repetition of the offence will necessitate a re- 
moval of the case to the hospital. Forcible re- 
moval of a case is rather an infrequent occurrence. 

If a child suspected of having diphtheria is seen 
at the school, the inspector in charge of the school 
is required to take a culture from the throat or 
nose and forward the same at once with special 
blank on which the following data are written: 
1. The number of the culture—whether the first, 
second, or third. 2. The schoolnumber. 3. Date 
on which culture was taken. 4. Name of the child. 
5. Address of the child. 6. Whether exudate is 
present in the throat. 7. How long sick. 8. Ad- 
dress, name, and telephone number of the school 
inspector. 

The child is excluded at once from school attend- 
ance until a report is received from the bacterio- 
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logical division. The cultures are left at a culture 
station before 2 P.M. of the day on which they 
have been taken. The culture slips are made out 
in duplicate and both slips wound and fastened 
about their respective tube. These cultures are 
later in the day collected by members of the de- 
partment assigned to that, work, and placed in the 
incubator over night. The next morning the cul- 
tures are examined and the slips reporting the 
cases are marked ‘‘L present,’’ or ‘‘No L,’’ or 
‘“‘doubtful, another culture required.’’ If the 
Klebs-Loeffler bacilli are present, or the case is 
doubtful, the school inspector is notified, and the 
case is looked after by the district inspector. If 
the bacteriological report is negative, the school 
inspector is notified, and it is his duty to visit the 
home of the child and order him back to school 
provided, of course, nothing new has developed in 
the case. 
Aid to Principals and Teachers. 


While this method of school inspection was super- 
ficial, depending for its efficacy upon the acuity 
of a school teacher for the detection of disease, 
nevertheless a great deal of good was accomplished. 

The presence of a medical inspector in the schools 
each day was a source of great reliance to the prin- 
cipals and teachers; whereas, before the advent of 
the medical inspector, a number of cases of doubt- 
ful nature would be allowed to continue in the 
class, these cases were now sent to the medical 
inspector for diagnosis. He always gave the 
school the benefit of any doubt by excluding any 
case suspected of having any contagious disease. 

To assist the principals in keeping record of all 
cases of contagious diseases existing in the fam- 
ilies of the children attending the school, and re- 
ported to the department of health from all sources, 
a daily list of all contagious diseases is sent each 
day to each school in the city. This list is now ar- 
ranged in districts so that the principal can see at 
a glance the residences and names of all cases re- 
ported to the department, and from her knowl- 
edge of these children and their addresses she can 
at once send home from school any child from a 
family where contagion is reported. This is a 
most potent factor in keeping down the number of 
cases of measles, diphtheria, and scarlet fever 
found in the public schools. 

The method adopted by the principals is as fol- 
lows: During general assembly of all classes, which 
is the first exercise in the public schools each 
morning, she reads off the names of all children 
reported ill with contagious disease whom she 
thinks may attend her schools and inquires if any 
other members of the family are in school. Thus 
the first work of the principals and teachers is to 
exclude any possible carrier of contagion. Then 
the cases reported to the principal by the district 
inspector’s: postal card insures other principals 
against the possibility of allowing a member of a 
family from a distant district to attend school and 
become a source of contagion. 

The following table shows the results obtained 
by this system of school inspection in the Borough 
of Manhattan for the school years, September, 
1897, to June, 1898, and school year, September, 
1901, to June, 1902: 


1897-1898 1901-1902 
No. of school days, 196 194 
No. of schools visited, 294 266 
No. of visits to schools, 45,754 47,679 
Average attendance, 236,677 260,182 
No. of children examined, 118,811 87,730 
No. of children excluded, 7,086 9,703 


Table showing diseases for which children were 
excluded: 
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1897-1898 1901-1902 
Measles, 107 85 
Diphtheria, 138 94 
Scarlet Fever, 28 34 
Whooping cough, 135 —- 174 
Miscellaneous, 456 | 526 
Contagious eye diseases, 3,470 
Pediculosis of head and body, 4,163 4,125 
Chicken Pox, 302 354 
Skin diseases, 483 841 


(Miscellaneous includes croup, tonsilitis, mumps. ) 
The Physician in Charge. 


The work, however, was entirely unsatisfactory 
and it became necessary to devise some method of 
school inspection in which the physician had entire 
charge of the work and was held directly responsi- 
ble for the condition of his schools. : 

Such a system was adopted and put in operation 
in September, 1902, and consisted in the regular 
morning and routine inspection of the schools. 

The schools of the city which were not numbered 
were given arbitrary numbers, and the site of each 
school was placed upon a map of the Borough of 
Manhattan. This scheme facilitated matters in 
assigning groups of schools to the inspectors. 

The schools were so grouped that each inspector 
had under his charge about 5,000 children whom 
he was required to inspect once a week. If the 
distance between his schools was considerable the 
number of the children assigned to the inspector 
was less. ; 

The following is a résumé of the rules governing 
the inspection of schools. Inspectors must visit 
all public schools assigned to them before 10 A.M. 
each school day. The first visit is called the morn- 
ing inspection and consists in calling at the schools 
to inspect. 1. All.children isolated by the princi- 
pal as possibly sick with some contagious disease. 
2. All children who have been absent from _ school 
for a few days. 3. All children excluded from 
school attendance. ; 

After the morning inspections have been finished 
the inspector returns to some one of his schools to 
make routine inspection. The routine inspection 
consists of a class to class examination of each 
child present. The inspector enters a class and 
stands with his back to a window and has the chil- 
dren pass before him. Under no circumstances is 
an inspector allowed to touch a child in a class- 
room. The children march by the inspector, pull 
down their own eyelids, and open their mouths 
wide. As the children pass, the inspector exam- 
ines the eye, throat, hair, and hands of each child. 
If a child is suspected of having any trouble which 
is not quite evident the inspector orders the child 
to his office in the school for a more thoro exami- 
nation. Children showing signs of measles, scar- 
let fever, diphtheria, smallpox, varicella, rotheln, 
whooping-cough, mumps, acute catarrhal affections 
of eyes, nose, and throat, are excluded forthwith. 


Exclusion Cards. 

Each child excluded from school is given a prop- 
erly filled out exclusion card giving the name, age, 
residence of child, the number and location of the 
school. This exclusion card is given to the princi- 
pal, who gives it to the child in a sealed envelope 
furnished by the department of health. 

It may not be clear why the department requires 
all exclusion cards to be put in sealed envelopes, 
but the following experience shows the wisdom of 
the procedure. Before this means was adopted it 
was not uncommon to learn that a little ‘‘tot’’ ex- 
cluded from school for pediculosis would run along 
the streets exultantly showing this card to all her 
friends, thinking it a good ticket from school. 
Imagine the chagrin of the parents when they read 
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this card excluding their child from school for 
pediculosis capitis. 

In cases of pediculosis, contagious eye diseases, 
and skin diseases, the child is allowed to return to 
class and is excluded at the next occurring recess. 
The date on which ‘they should return to school is 
marked on the back of the exclusion card. 

Cases of measles and scarlet fever are telephoned 
by the school inspector to the central office of the 
Department of Health, and each case is visited by 
a special diagnostician of the department for the 
purpose of verifying the diagnosis. If the case is 
considered a true case it is looked after by the dis- 
trict inspector. If false, it is so reported to the 
school inspector who visits the child at its residence 
and orders it back to school. 


Reports, 


Daily reports are to be made out in duplicate. 
These reports state the school number, location of 
school, the number of children examined, the num- 
ber excluded, and the time at which the inspector 
arrived at the school. One report is forwarded to 
the central office of the Department of Health for 
each school. At the Department of Health office 
the information on the report is transcribed to the 
card corresponding to each school in the Borough. 
This card gives the number examined and excluded 
and the reason for exclusion of each child. The 
name and address of each child and reason for its 
exclusion is put on a file card and filed away in 
chronological order behind the weekly history card 
for each school. 

The inspector must ascertain from the principal 
the names and addresses of all children absent 
from school for a few days for no known reason. 
These addresses must be visited each day by the 
inspector to ascertain the causeof absence. There 
has been found by this means a great number of 
contagious diseases unreported to the Department 
of Health. 

The table showing the number of contagious dis- 
eases found unreported, by visiting absentees, 
from November 2, 1903, to May 1?, 1904, shows: 
Measles, 561; German measles, 107; Scarlet fever, 
70; chicken pox, 81; diphtheria, 19; whooping- 
cough, 25; mumps, 24; pneumonia, 2; typhoid 
fever, 3. 

Improvements in School System. 


I believe that this rigid investigation of all cases 
of absence from school, and the discovery of unre- 
ported cases of contagious diseases thereby, to- 
gether with the fact that this administration is 
very exacting in forcing observation of the sani- 
tary code requirements from physicians in regard 
to reporting contagious disease, is the chief reason 
why there are on record so many more cases of 
measles, dipththeria, scarlet fever, etc., than ever 
before in the history of the Department of Health. 
I do not for an instant believe that the ratio of 
measles, scarlet fever, and dipththeria, to the pop- 
ulation is any greater than it has been in other 
epidemics, but a more willing disposition on the 
part of physicians in general to report all their 
cases of contagious disease and the discovery of 
cases unattended by physicians at their residences 
by school inspectors, and the fear of discovery of 
cases if not reported by the physicians in charge, 
gives stimulus to physicians who otherwise might 
be negligent in reporting cases, and gives us at 
the present time the approximately true number 
of cases of contagious disease that have occurred 
in the Borough of Manhattan from January 1, 1904, 
to date. Tenement house inspectors find many 


cases of disease which they report to our depart- 
ment for investigation. 
I have here a table showing the results of this 
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late method of school inspection for the year 1902 
and 1903: 


Daily attendance of schools, 287,592 
No. of school days, 188 
No. of schools, 263 
No. of visits to school, 62,298 
No. examined, : 6,236,336 
No. excluded, 41,826 


Janitors and their families are not allowed to 
occupy apartments in school buildings. ; 

Table showing the diseases for which children 
were excluded: 


True cases 
Diphtheria, 510 416 
Scarlet fever, 45 . 22 
Measles, 168 94 
Varicella, 673 528 
Pertussis, 201 
Miscellaneous, 4,728 
Pediculosis, 8,676 
Contagious eye diseases, 25,264 
Contagious skin diseases, 1,561 


On the first day of school there were turned out 
of schools some 1,886 children for pediculosis. The 
indignation was twofold. 1. Those whose children 
were excluded. 2. Those whose children were not 
excluded and who were indignant that such condi- 
tions were allowed to exist in the public schools 
where their children attended. ; 

After a short time an investigation was required 
to ascertain what facilities existed in the schools 
for the care of children’s outer garments. The 
facilities were not the best and recommendations 
were offered that each child would have a separate 
locker for its clothing or each child take care of its 
own clothing in his or her own desk. There has 
been some improvement in this regard, but not 
enough. 

Later investigations were made as to the means 
adopted by the school principals and teachers in 
caring for the writing and drawing utensils of the 
children. A number of cases of trachoma have 
been known to be contracted by putting pencils in 
the eyes. 

The following form of blank was given to each 
inspector for each public school under his care 
which was to be filled out and returned to the cen- 
tral office: 

School number, 

No. of classes in school, 

No. of classes using envelopes, 

No. of classes using antiseptic pencil holder, 

No. of classes using individual boxes or bags, 

No. of classes in which each pupil has his or her 
own pencil; no collection or distribution at all. 

No. of classes in which pencils are marked for 
identification but collected in a common box. 

No. of classes in which pencils are collected and 
distributed indiscriminately each day. 


Methods of Preventing Spread of Disease. 


The result of the investigation was astounding. 
Not fifty per cent. of the principals and teachers 
took the slightest interest or concern about the 
matter of sanitary precautions in caring for these 
utensils. Some of the teachers used in their own 
classes some up-to-date means of keeping each 
child’s writing utensils separate. The cheapest 
and best means and the method later endorsed by 
the department of health was a large manila en- 
velope, the face of which was marked with the 
child’s name. The envelope was given out at the 
beginning of class, and the pencils, etc., of the 
child were handled only by the child herself, who 
removed the contents and replaced the same and 
clasped the envelope. These envelopes were then 
collected at the end of the class. It would be 
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better to allow each child to place its own envel- 
ope in his or her desk and thus avoid any possible 
contact. 

These envelopes were later furnished by the 
board of education to all schools, and all teachers 
= required to keep themselves supplied with 
them. 

The old custom of sending a child to the home 
of an absentee to learn the cause of such absence 
was ordered discontinued. 

School books at the homes of children who have 
been ill with contagious disease are always de- 
stroyed by fire. 

Public library books when at the homes of chil- 
dren sick with contagion are disinfected before 
they are returned to the library. A daily list of 
all contagious diseases reported at the office of the 
department is sent to each public library, whose 
authorities require from clerks an observance of 
these residences before books are allowed to be 
loaned out. 

This list is also sent to Sunday schools thruout 
the city. The practical utility of this procedure, 


however, is very doubtful when you consider that. 


- children congregate for only one hour once a 
week, 

It is a fact worthy of mention that in those 
schools where the principals are alive to the up-to- 
date sanitary and hygienic precautions, the great- 
est welcome was extended to the medical inspec- 
tion, and there also did the medical inspector re- 
ceive the more interested co-operation. 

It is evident from the tables given above that this 
wholesale exclusion of childi-en was not just right. 
The office of the department was besieged with 
mothers and children berating inspectors and some 
funny stories are related in the experiences of in- 
spectors with parents. A parent came one day to 
the office of the department and said she thought 
the department had gone crazy. Her child was 
excluded for pediculus cap. The poor woman said 
she hunted in about six drug stores and they never 
heard of such a cap. Another one, an irate mother 
who thought she was imposed upon because she 
was a widow, met the male inspector at the school 
and berated him very strenuously. Finally, as a 
culmination of her indigation she said, ‘‘ Ye spal- 
i“, may you live to see your own children father- 
ess.’’ 

However, as much as the board of health be- 
moaned the fact that schools were depopulated, 
they still maintained that it was their strict duty 
to exclude from school attendance any child found 
in a communicable condition and thus protect chil- 
dren who were clean from contagion. 

In regard to acute eye diseases and pediculosis, 
it was decided that as long as the children could 
show signs that they were under treatment they 
might be allowed to attend class. Children with 
live pediculi were sent out at once. Cases of nits, 
for practical purposes, were considered non-con- 
tagious while in the embryonic stage, and the chil- 
dren were allowed to attend class as long as they 
shampooed the hair with kerosene and olive oil, 
followed by thoro washing and drying of the hair, 
and later, the application of hot vinegar to the 
hair to dissolve nit shells and then had the hair 
brushed with a stiff brush. A pamphlet with 
these instructions, placed in an envelope, was given 
each child found with pediculosis. 

The number that had to be excluded, however, 
was so great that they could not be attended by 
dispensaries and in private, and they could not get 
into schools until under treatment. To overcome 
this condition, a nurse was loaned to the depart- 
ment of health by the Nurses Settlement, to work 
in the school to see what might be accomplished. 
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School Nursing 


After a six weeks’ trial it was decided that a 
system of school nursing could be advantageously 
established and would accomplish what was so de- 
sirable:—the regular care of all cases of commun- 
icable condition, as pediculosis, conjunctivitis, skin 
diseases, while they attended school. 

The nursing system was established in 1902. 
Eight persons were appointed for this work in the 
borough of Manhattan, under the immediate con- 
trol of a supervising nurse. 

The supervising nurses arranged the schools in 
groups and assigned the nurse to these schools. 
The head nurse was held responsible for the effi- 
ciency of the work performed and was required to 
visit each of her nurses at school at least once a 
week. Each nurse was responsible to the head 
nurse for the condition of her schools. She was 
required to keep a record of all such cases treated 
by her at her schools. She was to visit at their 
homes all children excluded from school when they 
did not return to school for reinspection on the day 
appointed by the school inspector; also to instruct 
parents in the proper way of caring for children’s 
heads at home and thus clear up the sources of con- 
tagion. 

The following cases are the ones that are attended 
by the school nurse: pediculosis, conjunctivitis, 
ringworm, impetigo, favus, molluscum contagi- 
osum, scabies. 

Definite rules are given to the school nurse as to 
how to treat these cases sent to her for treatment. 
The diagnosis is sent to the nurse by the school 
inspector and she treats the case as directed. 
Under no circumstances will a nurse treat a case 
of trachoma. 

The supplies required for such treatment are 
furnished by the department of education on re- 
quisition to the principal of the school. 

Table showing work performed by school nurses 
in the Borough of Manhattan: 


No. of treatments for pediculosis 156,886 
contagious eye dis- 
eases, 106,257 
ae ” ** eczema, 3,379 
oe ) “* ringworm, 8,498 
66 “6 6“ 66 scabies, 335 
- = ‘* miscellaneous (in- 
cluding favus, im- 
petigo, molluscum, 
contagiosum) 10,488 
Total number of treatments, 285,793 
Visits to tenement houses, 12,891 
Visits to schools, 11,092 
Miscellaneous visits, 293 
Total visits, 24,282 


From January 1, 1903, to February 8, 1903, there 
were eight nurses, and one supervising nurse. 
From this latter date there were sixteen school 
nurses and one supervising nurse for the Borough 
of Manhattan. At the present time, there are 
nineteen school nurses in Manhattan. 


Card Index System. 


It was now evident with the nurses in the schools 
that the following ends could be attained: 

1. A great reduction in the number of children 
excluded. 

2. The obviation of any serious interference 
— the opportunity for the education of the chil- 

ren. 

3. The eradication, if possible, of the source of 
infection of these school children by a visit to their 
homes and a demonstration of the means necessary 
to keep the family free from these conditions. 

4, Strict observation of all children excluded by 
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the medical inspectors to see that they get and 
keep under treatment, and that they return to 
school and not become truants. 

Now that the number of exclusions were reduced 
by the method described above, it was necessary 
to adopt some system of record by which all chil- 
dren who were found in the classes of the schools 
with some communicable condition, could be fol- 
lowed and watched closely to see that the instruc- 
tions given to them by the medical inspectors were 
observed. Such a system was adopted March 23, 
1904, and known as the “‘ card index system.’’ 

This system provides a card for each class in each 
school. It is identified by the school number, class 
number, and room number. The name of each child 
found in a class room with any communicable con- 
dition is entered on the class card and the code 
number of the disease is called out to the teacher, 
who, seated at her desk, writes the child’s name 
and code number of the disease on the class card. 
If there is a nurse assigned to the school, all cases, 
with the exception of trachoma, measles, etc., are 
sent to the nurse for treatment. Either from the 
class card or a special piece of paper, the nurse 
learns the diagnosis of the physician and treats it 
according to the rules adopted by the department 
of health. All cases are treated and advised indi- 
vidually as it has been found that directions given 
to large numbers of children at a time, do not ac- 
complish so well the desired end. 

On the class card is put the date on which the 
child was ordered under treatment. Ona subse- 
quent visit to the class, the inspector calls out the 
name of all children ordered under treatment on a 
previous visit. Under the heading ‘‘ Under treat- 
ment,’’ is put the date on which the inspector 
found the child under treatment. If the child can 
show no evidence of having had treatment it is ex- 
cluded forthwith and is not allowed to return to 
school until re-admitted by the school inspector, 
who requires some evidence that bona fide treat- 
ment has been established. When the child is ad- 
mitted to school, the date of this eventis put on the 
class card. Under the heading of ‘‘ Remarks,’’ is 


put the date of the termination of the case and, in 
cases of trachoma, whether an operation has been 
performed or not. 
The code number of diseases is as follows: 
1. Diphtheria. 12. Varicella. 
2. Pediculosis. 13. Pertussis. 
3. Tonsilitis. 14.-Mumps. 
4. Pediculosis. 15. Zero. 
5. Ac. Conjunctivitis. 16. Scabies. 
6. Pediculosis. 17. Ringworm. 
7. Trachoma. 18. Impetigo. 
8. — 19. Favus. 
9. Zero. 20. Molluscum Contagio- 
10. Scarlet Fever. sum. 
11. Measles. 21. Acute Coryza. 


The reason for having more than one number 
for pediculosis and zero numbers is this: When 
the system was first adopted, No. 6 meant pedicu- 
losis. It was only one week after it had started 
when every child in the schools knew No. 6 meant 
pediculosis. Now each child as it passes by the 
physician in the class-room, is given a number. 
The teacher knows that ‘9’ and ‘‘15”’ means no 
“‘disease.’’ It was hoped by this means to confuse 
the children, but I believe the system should have 
been changed each week to fool the young Ameri- 
can in public schools of the city. 

Under this nursing and card system, the num- 
ber of excludable diseases is seven, viz. : 

Diphtheria, Scarlet Fever, Measles, Varicella, 
Pertussis, Mumps, Acute Coryza. 

For the quarter ending December 3, 1903, we 
have the following table of exclusions. 
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Measles, 18 
Diphtheria, 140 
Scarlet Fever, 13 
Pertussis, 61 
Mumps, 9 
Trachoma, 12,647 
Pediculosis, 8,994 
Chicken pox 172 
Contagious skin diseases, 661 
Miscellaneous, 1,823 

Total 24, 538 


Under the new system the cases that would 
absolutely be excluded are: 


Diphtheria, 140 
Scarlet Fever, 61 
Measles, 18 
Mumps, 9 
Chicken pox, 172 

Total 400 


Therefore the number of children allowed to 


‘continue attendance at school, as long as they were 


recorded as under treatment each week, would be 
21,138. Therefore this system nullifies the charge 
that the medical inspection of schools causes 
truancy and illiteracy. 

Each week, as far as possible, the classes are 
reinspected to see that treatments have been per- 
sisted in by the old cases, and to find any new 
cases. Under this system it is possible to find out 
within twenty-four hours just how many cases are 
under treatment in all schools, and the disease the 
case is treated for, and thus we can ascertain how 
much good is being done by this systematic care 
of children. 

The following table shows the number of cases 
recorded on the school index card for the school 
years, 1902-1903 and 1903-1904: 


Census taken “so “Ke” “Si “tem. 
Diphtheria, 42 2 0 24 
Measles, 37 3 2 33 
Scarlet fever, 4 3 1 2 
Pertussis, 38 4 9 5 
Varicella 138 4 19 11 
Mumps, 426 3 27 7 
Pediculosis, 52,571 20,888 25,256 25,288 
Trachoma, 17,710 9,605 8,709 7,818 
Acute Conjunet- 

ivitis, 3,066 2,864 2,642 2,074 
Acute Coryza, 1 6 0 1 
Scabies, 82 56 53 51 
Ringworm, 602 181 353 542 
Impetigo, 238 180 403 227 
Favus, 39 14 51 57 
Molluscum Con- 

tagiosum, 21 14 20 57 
Tonsilitis, 457 39 81 21 


After the first few months a condition arose 
which could not be anticipated. A number of 
parents were pleased that their children were ex- 
cluded from school inasmuch as they could use 
them at home and they would neglect getting chil- 
dren under treatment that they might not be re- 
turned to school. This condition was ably met by 
the city superintendent and the district superin- 
tendents of schools in conjunction with the district 
attorney’s office. An extract was made which is 
as follows: ‘“ Any parent who refuses to put its 
child under proper medical treatment that it may 
return to school is violating the compulsory educa- 
tional law and is guilty of a misdemeanor punisha- 
ble by a fine.’’ A test case was tried and the 
parent of a child fined $10.00. 
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Treatment of Trachoma. 


In the spring of 1902 some five oculists were 
appointed for the purpose of determining the prev- 
alence of trachoma among school children. The 
report of these gentlemen showed that about 17% 
of the school children examined were afflicted with 
trachoma to some degree. 

The regular inspectors were required to take 
special instruction in the New York Eye and Ear 
Dispensary for the purpose of becoming better 
qualified in the diagnosis of this special disease. 
Each inspector was required to spend two hours 
one day a week for two weeks. If it was found 
that the inspector made very many errors of diag- 
nosis he was given another assignment at the Eye 
Dispensary. 

The number of trachoma cases was so great and 
surveillance of these cases so rigid that the chil- 
dren were excluded and not allowed to return to 
school until they could show evidence, either ob- 
jective or by a card, that they were under treat- 
ment. The result was that all the dispensaries and 
hospitals were so congested with trachoma cases 
that scarcely any other class of cases could be 
attended to. The authorities of the dispensaries 
and hospitals would not treat these cases. If they 
did treat them the surgeons in charge would not 
take the trouble to stamp the cards showing that 
the children were under treatment, and exclusion 
of the children would be continued by the inspector. 
This abominable state of affairs continued until the 
facts were brought before the commissioners of 
Bellevue hospital and allied hospitals. After some 
discussion it was decided to fit up the old portion 
of the Gouverneur hospital as an eye hospital and 
dispensary of the Department of Health. The fol- 
lowing table shows the results of the work per- 
formed at the trachoma hospital for the year 1903: 


No. of cases treated by operation, 4,337 
No. of cases treated without operation, 11,599. 
Total number of children treated, 15,936 
No. of visits made for subsequent treat- 

ment, 129,830 
Total number of treatments, 145,766 
No. of children examined not having tra- 

choma, 3,121 


When it is considered that these 4,337 operations 
have been performed under ether anesthesia the 
fact that not one death or one serious accident 
occurred is a source of great gratification to the 
officers of the Department of Health. 

On January 10, 1908, the school inspectors were 
required to take cultures from the throats of all 
children showing the slightest redness and an 
hypertrophied condition of the tonsils. 

The following results were obtained: 


No. of cultures taken, 1],451 
No. showing Klebs-Loeffler bacilli, 757 
No. showing no Klebs-Loeffler bacilli, 10,376 
No. showing doubtful bacilli, 318 

Total 11,451 


Vaccination. 


Two inspectors are assigned to the work of vac- 
cinating school children. 

The work is so arranged that each public school 
is revisited for the purpose of offering vaccination 
once in four years. Any child who has not been 
successfully vaccinated within these five years 
must be vaccinated. Physicians’ certificates are 
accepted when they state definitely that the vacci- 
nation was successfully performed by the giver of 
the certificate on a certain date. 

During the year, 1903, there were performed in 
schools 26,168 vaccinations. Only very occasionally 
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is a primary vaccination performed at the school. 
When it does happen it signifies that the vaccina- 
tion performed so as to admit the child to school 
was not a “‘take.”’ 

No child will be accepted in the public schools of 
this city of New York unless it can show either a 
white certificate stating the date on which vacci- 
nation was performed or a yellow certificate of 
successful vaccination. This certificate is good for 
five years. 

While the department does not directly compel a 
child to be vaccinated it does enforce the law that 
if the inspector in charge of the school deems vac- 
cination necessary the child must be vaccinated, 
or it will not be allowed to attend school. 

All children vaccinated at school, of which about 
90 per cent. are “‘takes,’’ are furnished with a 
certificate of successful vaccination if reinspection 
of the arms shows the vaccination a ‘‘ take.”’ 

The efficacy and potency of this work is at once 
manifest when it can be truthfully stated that not 
one case of smallpox occurred in a public school 
child during the severe epidemic of 1901 and 1902 
in the Borough of Manhattan, altho about 10 per 
cent. of these cases of smallpox were in children 
of school age, six to sixteen years. 


What is Still Needed. 


I believe that as far as the medical inspection of 
schools, per se, can accomplish good results, the 
work, as conducted by the Department of Health 
of New York city, is obtaining its end, but there 
are many considerations over which our department 
has no control, as for instance: 1. The proper care 
of the children’s outer garmentsatschool. 2. The 
proper aeration of the class-rooms. 3. The proper 
lighting of the class rooms. 4. Ample accommo- 
dation for each school child. 5. Sufficient play- 
ground facilities. 6. Establishment of baths in the 
public schools. 7. The adoption by the board of 
education of a sensible, honest, feasible curricu- 
lum of studies. Examination and compulsory care 
of the children’s teeth and oval cavities. Exami- 
nation and correction of error of refraction. About 
30 per cent. of 981 children examined showed refrac- 
tive error in one or both eyes. 8. Correction of de- 
formity of locomotive apparatus. 9. Exclusion of 
all nervous diseases from class attendance. 10. Re- 
moval of all hypertrophied tonsils and other 
adenoid vegetation. 11. The segregation of chil- 
dren with inferior mentality. 12. Theunhygienic, 
filthy, overcrowded way in which families are com- 
pelled to live in dilapidated tenements whose only 
purpose to the municipality should be, for destruc- 
tion, requires to be changed before the millennium 
of health in school children can be reached. Ab- 
sence of control over the above factors renders the 
predisposition to disease great and its annihilation 
insurmountable. 

I certainly do feel hopeful, however, that while 
all the good that we would wish for may not be 
realized in the present generation of school children 
for the reason that they, too, are powerless to 
change their environment, the labor bestowed upon 
them now will so dissatisfy them with their pres- 
ent conditions and surroundings that they will de- 
mand and they must have, for no power can gain- 
say public indignation and dissatisfaction, better 
homes for the bringing up of their children, and 
the latent pride that is in their breasts will become 
active and exhibit itself in the better hygienic care 
of their children. 

Then; as far as bodily cleanliness and disease are 
concerned, there will be no lower classes. Educa- 
tion will have made us all equal and the purpose of 
medical inspection of schools established by the 
Department of Health in the city of New York will 
have been realized. 
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The working out of the new thought of educa- 
tional economy is influencing the various offices of 
the school in no uncertain manner. Theorganiza- 
tion, the personality of the teacher, the social com- 
munion of pupils, the program of studies each 
is made the warden of some things to be accom- 
plished. In this way the course of study is gradu- 
ally being rescued from under the thousand and 
one responsibilities which misunderstanding of the 
economics of education has heaped upon it. While 
in the services of higher purposes of which the 
teacher must ever be conscious, it is now becom- 
ing a problem for itself alone. Analysis is slowly 
reducing it from a mere program of subjects to a 
standard of definite minimum requirements. This 
is a tremendous change. It means nothing less 
than the breaking away from the tyranny of a long 
antiquated logic of studies and the elevating of 
the real needs of the children to the center of con- 
trol. Arithmetic will no longer be studied as a 
system, but from the field of arithmetic will be 
chosen the material found to be necessary for the 
children, and it will be so organized that each unit 
may be presented at the time when it is most read- 
ily and most effectually grasped. The justified 
material requirements of life are considered as far 
as they can be. They constitute the maximum of 
utilitarian demands. Theacceptance of this work- 
ing principle for the three R’s alone would effect 
an appreciable saving of time in the economy of 
school programs. The results of Dr. Rice’s re- 
searches have established it beyond all reasonable 
dispute. It remains only to enforce the submission 
of teachers to the fact. 

THE SCHOOL JOURNAL hoped before this to be 
able to present a summary of Dr. Rice’s recent 
address before the New York Schoolmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, but mechanical difficulties caused a delay. 
The epitome can now be promised for next week. 
It strikes at the very foundations of the science of 
didactics and will prove very helpful in hastening 
the new movement of educational research and the 
establishment of rational standards of requirements 
in the teaching of children. The educational press 
of the country is strangely apathetic with regard 
to this departure, altho nothing of greater conse- 
quence has come forward in the theory and prac- 
tice of teaching since Colonel Parker’s Quincy days. 
As THE SCHOOL JOURNAL was the only educational 
periodical to appreciate the significance of the de- 
parture then, so it is left alone again in pressing 
forward the epoch-making discoveries made by Dr. 
Rice. Can professional papers afford to be camp 
followers? It may pay better than to blaze the 
way for better things. Butoh, the emptiness of it! 


BPD 
Life is struggle, and when it is wisely used, it 
is the faithful struggle of an earnest human soul 
toward what is right and best. 


There is no need for teachers to conceal honest 
convictions, if only the motive behind them be 
genuine educational service. The courage of 
honest conviction always wins respect. 


Teaching demands seriousness of purpose and 
a desire to bring to the work the fullest prepara- 
tion possible. 

The atmosphere of the dav-—-the Zeitgeist—is 
antagonistic to the valuatior cf self-denial and 
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The need for education to social 


self-sacrifice. 
The schodls build for 


service is all the greater. 
the future. 


OP 
School Lectures on Sunday. 


Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, supervisor of the public 
lecture course of the department of education 
spoke in Cooper Union on Dec. 3, on what the city 
is doing for the education of the ‘adult. President 
Tifft of the board of education introduced the 
speaker. Dr. Leipziger in reviewing the move- 
ment for school extension beyond the ordinary in- 
struction of children, suggested that the result 
would be a new type of school-house, one that 
will stand open all the time. Citizens should not 
be compelled to sit in a low, unattractive school 
playroom, or ascending to the class-rooms, cramp 
themselves in seats designed for childish limbs. 
Every school should have a large, comfortable, at- 
tractive auditorium, as indeed, some, newly built, 
already have. ‘‘Also, if themuseum and the library 
are open on Sunday, why should not the school- 
house, too, be open on Sunday afternoon, that in 
its main hall the people may gather to hear an up- 
lifting address of a biographical, historical, or ethi- 
cal nature?’’ 

EXPAN 


School Gardens in Sweden. 


Furnished by the Educational Commission 
at the St. Louis Exposition. 


At every common school, so the common school 
act provides, there should be, if possible, a plot of 
ground, suitable for a school garden and the school 
board shall see that the garden is laid out in a 
practical way, with a view to the instruction of 
the pupils in gardening and tree culture. 

Concerning the size of a school garden, and the 
practical distribution of the ground, the normal 
plan of instruction for the common schools, now in 
force states, that, if possible, it should embrace 
an area of at least 1000 square meters and be divi- 
ded into separate sections, one for kitchen-plants, 
then a nursery garden, and one for the cultivation 
of fruit-trees and fruit-bushes, and other trees, 
bushes, and plants which are of importance in 
teaching botany. Whence follows that a perfect- 
ly disposed school garden, should consist of a 
kitchen plant section, a nursery section, and a 
botanical pomological section. 

The kitchen-plant section is to be divided in three 
equally large allotments, submitted to a triennial 
rotation of crops. In due succession one allotment 
is manured every year, preferably in autumn, after 
which it is to bear three different crops: the first 
year the leafed kitchen-plants, such as various 
kinds of cabbage, spinage and lettuce, the cultiva- 
tion of which may as a rule be confided to the 
children in the 4th class of a common school in the 
country; the second year esculent root plants, prin- 
cipally carrots, parsnips, turnips, beets (common), 
onions, shallot, nursed ', the 38rd class children; 
the third year seed kitchen-nlants, i. e. different 
varieties of peas and beans confided to the children 
in the 2nd class. The various kitchen-plants should 
be provided with painted labels giving the differ- 
ent names of the plants, and other labels placed at 
the head of every garden bed, should bear the 
names of one or several of the children who have 
not only to cultivate, but to harvest all that grows 
on the garden bed in question. The labels are to 
be made by the boys in the Sloyd school if there 
is one. Trees or bushes may under no condition 
be planted in the kitchen-plant section. 

The nursery-garden should likewise be laid out 
according to a settled rotation plan of nine years 


From ‘‘ Notes ”’ 
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at least: principally grafted fruit-trees of various 
kinds should be planted there, also sticklings and 
slips of fruit-bushes, all carefully labeled, and if 
the space permits of it park-trees and ornamental 
shrubs. Annually a small quantity of pips or 
seeds, should be planted for the cultivation of 
boles, which in their turn are to be improved some 
by grafting, others by inoculation, after which 
they are left in the nursery garden to be pruned 
till they are ready. All work in the nursery gar- 
den is performed by the children under the super- 
vision and guidance of the teacher, and finally the 
children get both grafted fruit trees, and rooted 
slips of fruit-bushes to plant at their homes. 

In the botanical pomological section fruit-trees 
and fruit-bushes are cultivated as many as the 
space, climate, and soil will permit, but asa rule 
only one specimen of every kind or variety, as the 
object in view is to train and teach and not to re- 
sult in any important produce. For the same pur- 
pose this section is also to contain a selection of 
other plants which are useful, either economically, 
technically, or medically, or which from an esthe- 
tic point of view are of such importance that the 
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than about 100, of which at present 40 are in the 
Stockholm district. A garden of this kind furthest 
north in Sweden, was laid out last spring at Hapa- 
randa. No fruit-trees are cultivated there, but 
fruit-bushes and park trees and ornamental shrubs 
besides that, kitchen plants of several kinds for a 
triennial rotation of crops and finally both annual 
and perennial ornamental plants and medical 
plants, etc., etc. 

The interest with which the whole country is 
beginning to embrace the school garden question, 
justifies the hope that not only the above men- 
tioned statistical account will shortly prove to be 
true, but that the number of school gardens will 
once be still greater. The inaccuracy of the 
statistics on the matter in question is besides 
easily explained by the fact that the regulations 
determining the laying out of the school gardens 
in a special way, and about their separation from 
the teacher’s plot of ground, have only recently 
been added, while the bit of cultivated land ad- 
joining a common school was previously for many 
years called a school garden. Already in the 
school regulations of 1842 it was prescribed that if 





From “Swedish Life in Town and Country.”” Published by G. P, Putnam’s Sons. 
A Cooking Class in a Swedish School. 


common school children ought to have some knowl- 
edge of them. Every plant should be carefully 
labeled, the labels stating the correct Swedish 
name of it. 

In accordance with the Royal statute of June, 
1900, concerning the stipend and other advantages 
accruing to the teachers, it is stated that a plot of 
ground carefully separated from the above men- 
tioned school garden, at every common school 
should be provided for the teacher to be cultivated 
by him for his own housekald requirements. The 
aforesaid Royal statute merely states that this 
plot of ground should be appropriate, but exper- 
ience has proved it should not be smaller than 
2000 square meters. 

For the site of the house and play-grounds, etc., 
attached to a common country school with 4 classes, 
2000 square meters are also calculated on, where- 
of follows that such a school generally requires an 
area of 5000 square meters. 

According to statistics there are about 2,000 
school gardens in Sweden; but in reality the num- 
ber of school gardens organized in the way now 
described, and being separated from the pieces of 
land allotted to teachers does not amount to more 


feasible there should be by the common school, a 
plot of ground placed at the teacher’s disposal 
partly to be used for his own household require- 
ments, partly to afford him an opportunity of 
teaching arboriculture or horticulture. 
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Free Lectures for Teachers. 


At the hall of All Saints church, 129th street and 
Madison avenue, Manhattan, there are given, on 
Thursday evenings at 8 o "clock, lectures upon 
topics of especial interest to teachers and students 
of education, under the auspices of the pedagogi- 
cal department of the College of St. Angela, 
located at New Rochelle, N. Y. These lectures are 
free to all who desire to hear them. The course, 
which is in many respects a remarkable one, was 
arranged by Miss Louise E. Tucker, professor of 
education in the college. The work here offered is 
approved by the New York city department of ed- 
ucation, and together with the new course in ped- 
agogic study inaugurated at St. Angela is given 
recognition as an efficient preparation for the pro- 
fessional examinations for teachers’ licenses in 
the city school system. An outline of the course 
of study will be presented in a succeeding number 
of THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. Here is the list of the 
Thursday evening lectures: 


Nov. 17—Archbishop John M. Farley: 
Address. 

Monseigneur Michel J. Lastilin. ex-president 
Catholic Summer school: “‘ Advantages to Parents 
and to Teachers from the Study of Pedagogics.”’ 

December 1—Ossian Lang: ‘‘ Dominant Educa- 
tional Tendencies. ’’ 

December 8—Prin. Frank R. Moore, Brooklyn 
Commercial High school: ‘‘ Problems in Commercial 
Education.”’ 

Prof. Franklin W. Giddings, Columbia univer- 
sity: “‘ Education for Patriotism and Citizenship. ”’’ 

December 15—Mrs. Margaret S. Mooney, State 
Normal college: ‘‘ Modern Religious Dramas.”’ 

December 22—Prof. Conde B. Pallen: ‘‘The 
Study of English.”’ 

January 5—James C. Byrnes, member of New 
York city board of school examiners: ‘‘ The Teach- 
ing of Elementary Mathematics. ’”’ 

January 12 - Dr. J. M. Rice, editor of the Forum: 
** Criteria of Educational Criticism. ”’ 

January 19—Dr. Jesse Grant Cramer, Ph. D., 
De Witt Clinton High school: ‘‘The Teaching of 

Foreign Languages in Public Schools.”’ 

‘Dean Thomas M. Balliet, New York University 
School of Pedagogy: ‘“‘ The Adjustment of Educa- 
tion to Present Conditions of Life.’’ 

January 26—District Supt. James Lee, New York 
City: ‘‘The Physical Equipment of the Teacher.’’ 

February 2—John A. Brewster, A.B., Armour 
institute, Chicago: “‘ Modern Tendencies in the 
Teaching of Mathematics.’’ 

District Supt. James M. Edsall: ‘‘ Appreciative 
Reading.”’ 

February 9—Dean Laura D. Gill, of Barnard 
college: “‘The P:esent Educational Tendencies in 
Women’s Colleges,”’ 

February 16—Prin. William R. Felter, Girls’ 
High school, Brooklyn: ‘‘ Training for Study and 
Training for Power.’’ 

February 23— Associate Supt. Andrew W. Edson: 
** Educational Exhibits.’’ 

March 2—District Supt. Grace C. Strachan, New 
York city: “‘English in the Present Course of 
Study.’’ 

Rev. Denis J. McMahon, D.D.: Subject to be an- 
nounced. 

March 9— Rev. Patrick A. Halpin: “‘ The Develop- 
ment of Conscience. ”’ 

March 16—Dr. Lyman A. Best, president of the 
Teachers’ Association of Greater New York: ‘“‘ Es- 


Opening 


sentialsand Non-Essentials in the Course of Study.”’ 
Supt. Samuel T. Dutton, Horace Mann school: 
“‘The Extension of Education to Adults.”’ 
March 23—Geraldine O’Grady, Teachers College: 
“* Kindergarten Training for the College Student. ”’ 
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March 30—Rev. James Conway, S.J.: “‘ Functions 
of Parent, State, and Church in Matters of Educa- 
tion.”’ 

April 6—Mrs. B. Ellen Burke, editor Sunday 
Companion: Subject to be announced. 

Prin. Charles D. Larkins, Brooklyn Manual 
Training High school: ‘‘The Relation of ‘Manual 
Training to General Education.’’ 

April 18—Prin. George B. Germann, 
school 130: ‘‘Schools Past and Present.’’ 

April 27—Nelson Hume, A. M., English master, 
Newman school: “‘ The Teaching of English in Sec- 
ondary Schools.’’ 

Dr. E. T. Devine: ‘‘ Training for Sccial Service.’’ 

May 4—Dr. Henry M. Leipziger, superintendent 
of lectures, New York city: ‘‘ Adult Education and 
School Extension Work.”’ 

May 11—Homer Folk, commissioner of charities: 
“*Laws Regulating Child Labor in N. Y. State.’’ 

Samuel M. Lindsay: Subject to be announced. 

May 18—Kate Sterling, M.D.: ‘‘ Physiological 
Knowledge Necessary to Teachers and Parents.”’ 

Laurence Veiller, City club: ‘‘The Tenement 
House Evils in Their Relation to School Life.’’ 

May 26—Chief Justice Morgan J. O’Brien: ‘‘The 
City of the Twentieth Century.”’ 

BPA 


“ The White Peril.” 


The Caucasian is occasionally afflicted with a 
spell of nervousness over the alleged prowess or 
number of some one of the tinted races. It is a 
‘*black peril ’’ in the Southern states of the Union, 
or a ‘‘ yellow peril’’ in Europe, and soon. They 
used to have a “‘ Maori peril ’’ in New Zealand and 
a “‘Zulu peril’’ was the great weight on South 
Africa in the eighteen-eighties. But it seems to 
be forgotten that the Caucasian, as the most emi- 
nently efficient race, is a constant ‘‘ white peril ’’ 
to all inferior people. 

The North American Review for December con- 
tains an article under this heading of ‘‘ The White 
Peril,’’ by Mr. William Garrott Brown, a lecturer 
on history at Harvard, and an observer of especially 
clear and temperate judgment. The article points 
out the revolutionary change which is passing over 
the South. This change is twofold. It consists of 
an exodus of the negroes from the rural districts 
into the towns, and out of the South into the North, 
and also of a large emigration from the North and 
from Europe into the South. 

Farmers from the far Northwest are settling on 
the banks of the Potomac and the James, and 
thousands of Italians from the hot Maramma are 
making homes for themselves on the Yazoo and 
the Brazos. 

Against this invasion the negro cannot stand. 
A steady raising of the standard of efficiency is 
going on among the farmers, native and Northern 
born, of the upper Southern states, and the negro 
is not only not keeping up with this progress in 
efficiency, but in Mr. Brown’s opinion, is absolutely 
retrograding. Consequently he is being displaced 
from the agricultural labor of Virginia and the 
Carolinas. In the far South, the Italians and Bo- 
hemians are displacing the blacks in what has been 
hitherto considered his unalterable domain of the 
rice plantation and the cotton field. 

As to the industrial occupations, he has already 
lost his foothold there. Only one cotton mill in 
the South, —at Dallas, Tex,—still employs negroes. 
In the tobacco factories their total expulsion is only 
a question of time. And in the Southern cities all 
the handicrafts and small occupations are steadily 
passing from black to whitelabor. And all this in 
the face of a labor market which is expanding so 
rapidly that it is crying aloud for men to fill the 
vacant places. 


public 
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Notes of New Books. 


A book of special interest and value is The Arts and 
Crafts for Beginners, by Frank G. Sanford, director of the 
arts and crafts department of Chautauqua. He tells simpl 
and helpfully how to begin and advance in design, wood- 
workinz, pyrography, sheet-metal working, leather work, 
book binding, clay modeling, basketry, and beadwork. 
The treatment is terse, careful, and suggestive. The man- 
ual will prove invaluable to teachers and amateurs. (The 
Century Company, New York. Price $1.20 net; postage, 9 
cents. Illustrated by the author. 250 pp., square 12 mo.) 


The Watchers of the Camp Fires is one of those fascinat- 
ing little books in which Charles G. D. Roberts depicts the 
characteristics of wild animals. In this he traces graphically 
the wanderings in New Brunswick of a hungry panther in 
search of deer and caribou. The story is of absorbing inter- 
estas step by step the nature of the animal is revealed, until 
he falls a victim to a rifle shot. | The book is illustrated by 
(L. C Page & Co., Boston. Price, 








Charle; Livingston Bull. 
50 cents.) 


How Nature Study Should be Taught, inspiring talks to 
teachers, by Edward F. Bigelow, A.M., Ph.D., with an in- 
troduction by Prof. J. P: Gordy, of New York university, 
and Prof. H. A. Surface, of Pennsylvania State college.— 
The names on the title page of this volume are ample guar- 
antee of the high quality of the contents. The author was 
for eight years tht editor of The Observer, a magazine for 
naturalists; for three years editor of Popular Science, and 
for the past five years he has been the editor of the depart- 
ment of Nature and Science in St. Nicholas. Many of the 
articles embodied in this book were published originally in 
educational papers, and adapted especially to school-room 
needs. To many teachers this book will be a revelation 
Dr. Bigelow’s idea is that nature study is pursued, not so 
much with an idea of — knowledge as of acquiring a 
love of nature. With him discipline, teacher, subject, 
method, must all stand in the background. The child, and 
the child alone, has a right to the center of the stage. It 
seems to us the most inspiring book on the subject yet 
brought out, and it cannot fail to have a powerful influence 
wherever it is thoughtfully read and studied. (Hinds, Noble 
& Eldredge, New York.) 


In The Sandman Rhymes Willard Bonte endows a variety 
of common objects such as the whitewash brush, the pump- 
kin, the match, ete., with life. His rhymes are witty and 
amusing, and are gorgeously illustrated in colors. The 
rhymes and pictures make this one of the most attractive 
books of the season. The pages are quarto in size and there 
are pretty cover designs. (H. M. Caldwell Company, New 
York. Price, $1.25.) 


Dr. Geo. M. Howe, Ph.D., instructor in German at Cor- 
nell university, has prepared a booklet on German Prose 
Composition, Based on Storm’s Immensee, which offers a 
connected English paraphrase of ‘‘ Immensee ’”’ for transla- 
tion into German. The advantages of this plan over the 
usual set of unconnected exercises is apparent. Six pages of 
syntactical notes and a vocabulary accompany the text, and 
foot notes give assistance in the translation of idioms which 
the student would naturally not know. (Henry Holt & Co., 
New York.) 


Chuggins, the youngest hero of the army, a tale of the 
capture of Santiago, by H. Irving Hancock, with illustra- 
tions by J. C. Claghorn.—The little warrior came from a 
long line of heroic er ovewery f and he did not shame their 
record. How he conducted himself in camp and in battle is 
told ina breezy way. His record was so good that he won 
a cadetship at West Point. There are several spirited illus- 
trations. (Henry Altemus Company, Philadelphia.) 


Everday English, Book Two, language lessons for gram- 
mar grades, by Jean Sherwood Rankin.—This book was writ- 
ten, not to exploit a theory, but to meet a loudly-voiced de- 
mand of American educators. Many beiieve that in the 
past teachers have been putting the subject before their 
pupils in a wrong way. hey have begun with the science 
of language, when they should have begun with the art and 
gradually worked up to the science. Lessons in Everyday 
English have been made upon the assumption that training 
in oral speech should precede training in written speech; 
that language as art must precede the acquirement of lan- 
guage as science; that a broad and well-possessed vocabulary 
is the most important element in English study, because this 
and this alone will lead to anoble diction. The book takes 
up such topics as special vocabularies, colloquialisms, idioms, 
choice of words, and others, and treats them entertaining] 
and with many examples drawn from the best literature. it 
is as far as possible removed from the old lessons in formal 
grammar, and, by its use, the teacher with patience and 
tact can overcome the settled dislike that many pupils have 
for the subject of language. The appendix is useful in the 
extreme, containing forms for letters and notes, directions 
for capitalization, directions for punctuation, abbreviations 
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for common use, and proof-reading; also helps and sugges- 
tions for teachers, notes upon texts of lessons, a list of 
poems, and language teaching and language interests. A 
blank book calledthe Pupil’s Word-Book, is made to accom- 
pany the lessons. (Educational Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton. 


The Pearl and the Pumpkin, by Paul West and W. W. 
Denslow, is a fairy story linking a fantastic past to the pres- 
ent day by a fascinating chain of events. The weirdconcep- 
tion of the book is charmingly carried out. The story is full 
of action and is pictorial and picturesque in itself. Never- 
theless it is: supplemented bya large number of drawings by 
the illustrator of ‘‘The Wizard of Oz.’’ Imaginative young 
sng? will find great delight inthe book. (G. W. Dilling- 

am Company, New York.) 


Josephine, by Ellen Douglas Deland, is a charming picture 
of well-bred boys and girls -and the interesting things that 
happened to them. Two little girls named Jo and Georgie 
came to live with their uncle and his sons, their cousins. 
They created consternation in the family because they were 
girls and not boys, as their names seemed to indicate, but 
they = won their way into the hearts of their rela- 
tives. The book is illustrated by W. E. Mears. (Harper 
& Brothers, New York. Price, $1.25.) 


THE BAKEx & TAYLOR Co., NEW YorK. 


The growing love for art in this country is shown by the 
appreciation of the book on ‘‘ How to Judge Architecture,’’ 
by Russell Sturgis. His recent book, The Appreciation of 
Sculpture, shows the same high standard of criticism. He 
treats of sculpture, both architectural and monumental, 
dwelling on its history, the characteristics of the principal 
schools, and the criticism of standard works, an appreciation 
of which will enable the reader to understand other sculpture. 
Beginning with the Greek standard of excellence, he pro- 
ceeds to consider the _— of excellence of the Egyptian 
and Roman styles, the European middle ages, the Italian re- 
vival, and still more recent art. A careful study of the vol- 
ume will prepare one for an appreciation of the art treas- 
ures in the museums of Europe and elsewhere. The book 
has eighty illustrations. (Price, $1.50.) 

In spite of the few who practice The Art of Caricature, 
which is the title of a recent book by Grant Wright, there 
area large number of people interested in it, and hence this 
volume is destined to have a wide circle of readers notwith- 
standing its somewhat technical nature. It presents the 
subject briefly and simply, the aim being to guide the aspir- 
ing artist toward the goal of his ambition—the making of 
effective pictures. The advice as to nature drawing, memo- 
ry drawing, artistic anatomy, facial expression, perspective 
and foreshortening, color, technique, and composition should 
be weighed well by the — artist. The book is illustrated 
by the reproduction of many famous cartoons and pictures 
of the human figure, besides portraits of most of the prom- 
inent caricaturists of the present day. (Price, $1.00, net.) 

A strong sympathy with animal life and a faculty of giv- 
ing reality to her stories are the prominent characteristics of 
Effie Bignell’s writings. Those who were delighted with her 
‘‘Mr. Chupes and Miss Jenny,’’ a story of two robins, will be 
glad that she has published another story. Itis A Quintette 
of Graycoats. he graycoats were five adopted squirrels 
who lived in the author’s grove, dined at her table, and found 
in her bounty a means of livelihood. The story is very pret- 
tily told and nicely illustrated. (Price, $1.00.) 


A. S. BARNES & Co., NEW YORK. 


Correct Writing and Speaking is the title of the volume 
that Mary A. Jordan, professor of English in Smith college, 
contributes to the Woman’s Home Library, edited by Marge- 
ret E. Sangster. The author has brought to bear on this 
book years of experience in the class-room. Her essays on 
the spoken and written word, criticism, speaking and sing- 
ing, prose and poetry, bad grammar, and other topics will be 
an unfailing source of help, not only for students, but for 
many who have long since passed outside of school and col- 
lege walls. (Price $1.00.) 

The Courtesies is a handsome kook of etiquette by Miss 
Eleanor B. Clapp, editor of a popular and widely circulated 
magazine for women. As such she receives hundreds of 
letters on subjects treated in the magazine. The book will 
meet the needs of the large class who desire to entertain and 
conduct social affairs in an acceptable way. (Price $1.00.) 


In spite of the hests of books that have been written 
about the civil war the subject is by no means exhausted, 
and the interest in works of fiction dealing with that period 
is just as great as ever. William Henry Shelton’s story 
The Three Prisoners recounts the strange adventures of 
Sergeant Ned, Teddy Guggan, and Mr. Oldenham Grapes. 
Their remarkable escape —- the mountains of Virginia 
forms a story that is a part of history. Many soldiers had 
such experiences, and fewof them have been told. This tale 
of heroism, adventures, and loyalty will do the boys good. 
The illustrations are by Jay Hambridge. (Price $1.50.) 


Distress after eating, be'ching, and nausea between meals are sym- 
toms of dyspepsia, which H-od’s Sarsapari la always cures. 





T. Y. CROWELL & Co., NEW YORK. 


The series of Twentieth Century Juveniles contains no 
more readable book than Little Metacomet, by Hezekiah 
Butterworth. His writings are always popular, but he seems 
never to have done better than in the writing of this story 
founded upon the early history of New England—the period 
when King Philip waged his bloody war upon the pioneers. 
It has to do rather with child life than with war. Little 
Metacomet, the son of Philip, in the days before the war, 
begins a warm friendship for a little pioneer lad, and they 
roam the woods together finding many marvels among bird 
and beast and flower. The illustrations are by Frank T. 
Merrill. (Price, 60 cents.) 


Mary F. Leonard has added another good story to her 
Twentieth Century Juveniles, Jt All Came True. The rich 
but lonely little girl, who is the ‘‘ princess ’’ in this make- 
believe fairy story, is rescued from her loneliness by some 
children who live next door. The idea is worked out ad- 
mirably. Appropriateillustrations are contributed by Charles 
Copeland. (Price, 60 cents net.) 


GEORGE W. JAcoBS & Co., PHILADELPHIA. 


Janet’s College Career, by Amy E. Blanchard.—The hero- 
ine of this story has a very attractive personality. She en- 
ters into the fun and frolic of her fellow students witha zest 
that is contagious; while even in their more serious occupa- 
tions she becomes a leader. The story is a simple one of 
college life such as all girls will enjoy. The book is well il- 
lustrated. (Price, $1.25.) 


A book that will meet the needs of busy Reo le is 135,000 
Words Spelled and Pronounced by John H. Bechtel. Owing 
to its convenient size it will be consulted much oftener than 
the ponderous unabridged dictionary, while its copious voca- 
bulary will meet every ordinary want. The orthography of 
each word is indicated, and when several forms are in cur- 
rent use, the order of preference isshown. Many new words 
which have not yet found their way into the dictionaries are 
included. The consensus of opinion of Webster, Worcester, 
the Century, and the Standard is given. ( Price $2.00.) 


LITTLE, BROWN & Co., BOSTON. 


The Iron Star, from myth to history, by John Preston 
True, illustrated by Lillian Crawford True.—This book be- 
gins with an account of the cave-dwellers and how they got 
fire from leaves ignited by a fallen meteor and used portions 
of the meteor for the heads of warclubs and other purposes. 
Then are described the uses of iron in the Iron age, by the 
Northmen, by the Crusaders, by the mail-clad barons, and by 
those of still later date. It is an ingenious interweaving of 
myth and history, showing the part iron has had in advancing 
civilization. 

The book entitled In the Miz, by Grace E. Ward, takes 
one into the topsy-turvy imaginative world of childhood. 
Many of the strange transformations described are as won- 
derful as any in ‘‘ Alice in Wonderland.’’ The adventurous 
ride on the enchanted elephant, the inhabitants of Noah’s 
Ark, the Great White Stork, the Welsh Rabbit, the valiant 
Jan, the lion killer, and the faithful Scarecrow will endear 
themselves to children. Miss Clara E. Atwood’s illustra- 
tions are very effective. (Cloth, $1.50.) 


The White Crystals is an account of the adventures of 
two boys, by Howard R. Garis. It is a stirring tale of out- 
of-door experience, and New York state farm experiences. 
Roger Anderson, a New York city boy, is sent for his health 
to his uncle’s farm. With his cousin Adrian he has many 
adventures. The plot turns on the discovery of salt on the 
farm by some rascally surveyors who try to obtain posses- 
sion of the farm before their secret is known. Bertha C. 
Day furnishes illustrations for the book. (Price, $1.50.) 


One more step in the successof Anne Warner as an author 
is marked by the publication of her book entitled Susan 
Clegg and her Friend Mrs. Lathrop. In this her decided tal- 
ent for character drawing and humor is shown at its best. 
The gossip of a country neighborhood is served up with a 
spice of rural dialect with which readers of the Century 
have become acquainted. Mrs. Clegg is a notable creation. 
In private life the author is Mrs. Charles Ellis French, of 
St. Paul, Minn. Readers of this story will wish that her 
activity, as an author may long continue. 


Irma and Nap, Helen Leah Reed’s new book for younger 
girls, is astory about children from eleven to thirteen years 
of age, who live in a suburban town, and attend a public 
grammar school. The book is full of incidents of school and 
“74 ‘a it is illustrated by Clara E. Atwood. (Price, 

1.25. 


THE PENN PUBLISHING CO., PHILADELPHIA. 


Mistress Moppet is a story, by Annie M. Barnes, of a 
charming little heroine who lived 200 years ago in Charles 
Town, South Carolina. Her adventures on land and sea are 
ey entertaining. The illustrations are by Margaret F. 

inner. 


(Price, $1.25.) 
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Andy, the little hero of Lucile Lovell’s story, is not a 
goody-goody chap. He is a boy with faults. but he is will- 
ing to learn and he does learn to be just the right sort of 
boy. The reader will like Andy and become interested in his 
story, because it is told in such a delightful way. The book 
is illustrated by Eva M. Nagel. (Price, $1.25.) 


As a writer of books that boys must read, because they 
appeal to them especially, Horatio Alger, Jr., ranks high. 
In Finding a Fortune is told how some boys found a box of 
bonds and brought the rascals to justice who had stolen 
them. The reward is received by the manly, upright boy. It 
is a good, wholesome story, with enough adventure in it to 
make it exciting. (Price, $1.25.) 


The stern adventurous men who first settled the coast of 
New England are resurrected in the pages of Puritan and 
Pequot, a story by William Murray Graydon. It is the rare 
good fortune of the hero of this book to have for his friends 
in his thrilling experiences Roger Williams and Captain Miles 
Standish. The book brings up vividly before the mind the 
manners and customs of colonial times. It is illustrated by 
Clyde O. De Land. (Price, $1.25.) 


The story of Betty Wales, Freshman, is charmingly told 
by Margaret Warde. Betty and the rest of the girls get all 
the good and fun possible out of their freshman year at col- 
lege. The one who is looking forward to this college exper- 
ience, or the one who has graduated and is looking back- 
ward at college joys, will equally relish this story. The il- 
lustrations are by Eva M. Nagel. (Price, $1.25.) 


FREDERICK A. STOKES COMPANY. 

Strenuous Animals is a collection of humorous tales b 
Edwin J. Webster, illustrated by E. W. Kemble and Bo 
Addams. The first story well illustrates the quality of the 
others. Tom Wilson importeda ged into Pike county who 
made havoc among the confiding black bears of the region, 
while Tom increased his bank account from the sale of their 
pelts. Grizzly finally fell a victim to a charge of dynamite 
that a cunning black bear had left in his path. There are 
stories about the balloonist dog, the spectacled eagle, and 
other animals. 


Many Cargoes is a volume of amusing stories of skippers, 
mates, cooks, and sailors by W. W. Jacobs. It is well and 
humorously illustrated by E. W. Kemble. The stories are 
of a character that lend themselves readily to Mr. Kemble’s 
talent. There are eight full-page plates done in color, and 
— black-and-white illustrations after pen-and-ink 
sketches, 


Goops and How to be Them is the theme that Gelett Bur- 
gess has worked out in a delightful way in his illustrated 
book for children. Its especial aim is to teach manners, and 
this is done, not by preachment, but by pictures and rhymes 
that stick to the memory. There are ninety drawings in the 





book of a varied and highly amusing character. (Price 
$1.50; small 4to, 88 pp.) 
Happy Childhood. 
Right Food Makes Happy Children Because They are 
Healthy, 


Sometimes milk does not agree with children or adults. 
The same thing is true with other articles of food. What 
agrees with one sometimes does not agree with others. 

But food can be so prepared that it will agree with the 
weakest stomach. Asan illustration—-anyone, no matter 
how weak the stomach, can eat, relish, and digest, a nice 
hot cup of Postum coffee with a spoonful or two of Grape- 
Nuts poured in, and such a combination contains nourishment 
to carry one a number of hours, for almost every particle of 
it = be digested and taken up by the system and be made 
use of. 

A lady writes from the land of the Magnolia and the mock- 
ing bird way down in Alabama and says: ‘‘I was led to drink 
Postom because coffee gave me sour stomach and made me 
nervous. Again Postum was recommended by two well- 
known physicians for my children, and I feel especially grate- 
ful for the benefit derived. 

‘Milk does not agree with either child, so to the eldest, 
aged four and one-half years, I give Postom with plenty of 
sweet cream. It agrees with her splendidly, regulating her 
bowels perfectly altho she is of a constipated habit. 

‘For the youngest, aged two and one-half years, I use 
one-half Postum and one-half skimmed milk. have not 
given any medicine since the children began using Postum, 
and they enjoy every drop of it. 

‘‘ A neighbor of mine is giving Postum to her baby lately 
weaned, with splendid results. The little fellow is thriving 
any.” ame given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 

ich. 

Postum agrees perfectly with children and supplies adults 
with the hot, invigorating beverage in place of coffee. Lit- 
erally thousands of Americans have been helped out of 
stomach and nervous diseases by leaving off coffee and using 
Postum Food Coffee. Look in package for the little book, 
‘‘The Road to Wellville.’’ 4 
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The Educational Outlook. 


At the recent fall examination of the 
freshman class at Princeton, a student 
attempted to obtain information illegiti- 
mately. One of his classmates who was 
sitting near saw the attempt, and imme- 
diately reported the matter to the stv- 
dent tribunal, who after an examination, 
recommended to the faculty that the 
freshman be expelled from the univer- 
sity. The faculty complied with the re- 
quest, withholding the name of the fresk- 
man, however, on account of his having 
only had a brief contact with Princeton’s 
sense of honor. It is evident that the 
students at the New Jersey university 
are attaining a very high and a very 
sensible standard of what is honorable. 

The North Side Board of Trade has 
adopted resolutions requesting the board 
of education to remove the so-called ‘‘non- 
essential studies”’ from the curriculum of 
the primary and lower grammar school 
grades. 


_The Alumni of the University of Vir- 
ginia are at present making strenuous 


efforts to raise for the benefit of the D 


university a Jefferson Memorial fund. 


Sir William Macdonald, the wealthy 
tobacco manufacturer of Montreal, is 
about to establish an agricultural college 
at St. Anne, near Montreal, at an ex- 
a of a million dollars. Seven 

undred acres of land have already been 
purchased, and Prof. James W. Robert- 
son, former commissioner of agriculture 
and dairying, will be at the head of the 
institution. 

When the college is completed, it is 
understood to be the intention of Sir Wil- 
liam to charge only a nominal fee for in- 
struction. 


Dr. Andrew S. Draper, state commis- 
sioner of education for New York, gave 
the opening address at the fiftieth an- 
nual meeting of the New York State As- 
sociation of School Commissioners and 
Superintendents, which assembled on 
Nov. 21, in Syracuse. The subject of 
Dr. Draper’s address was ‘‘ The Relation 
of the Rural Schools to the State Educa- 
tional System.’’ At the dinner in the 
evening, Commissioner Draper responded 
to the toast ‘‘ The State of New York.”’ 


Mr. R. J. Eddy has been elected prin- 
cipal of the high school at Sun Prairie, 

is, and Mr. F. J. Vande Walker has 
becone principal at Kiel, in the same 
state. 


The Northern Illinois Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation notwithstanding the opinion of 
the N. E. A. placed itself at its last 
meeting, on record as. opposed to the re- 
formed spelling. 


WHEELING, W.VA. Prin. H. B. Work, 
of the Wheeling high school, has been 
elected superintendent of schools of this 
city. : 


Prof. George H. Howison, head of the 
ia ta ag of philosophy, University of 
California, has informed the press that 
he was misquoted in the recent interview 
with him in which he was made to depre- 
cate the large number of women stu- 
dents at the university as inconsistent 
with the attainment of high scholarly 
ideas. Professor Howison, on the con- 
trary, says that he is in favor of ec-edu- 
cation. 


A large party of Chicago teachers went 
over to the St. Louis exposition for three 
of the last days of the fair. They re- 
turned home delighted and much bene- 
fited by the trip. 


Miguel Nicdao, a young Filipino stu- 
dent who is being educated at the State 
Normal university at Normal, Illinois, at 
the ~ ense of the Philippine govern- 
ment, 


as been reprimanded by W. A. 





Sutherland, the war department official 
in charge of the one hundred Filipino 
students in this country, for attacking 
the methods of the Roman Catholic 
church in the islands. Senor Nicdao’s 
articles first appeared in The Vidette, 
a student publication of the Normal 
university, and were widely copied by the 
press of central Illinois. 


The next meeting of the Wisconsin 
State Teachers’ Association will have a 
rich and varied program. A part of it is 
as follows: 

‘“‘The Meaning and Worth of Educa- 
tion,’’ by the Rt. Rev. J. L. Spalding, 
Roman Catholic bishop of Peoria. 

‘A Just oy oe of the Teacher,’’ 
by Editor E. A. Winship, Boston. 

‘The Socializing of the Curriculum,’’ 
by George Edgar Vincent, University of 
Chicago. y 

‘* Practical Uses of the Acoustican in 

Developing the Speech of the Deaf,’’ by 
Prin. Cornelia Bingham, of the Chicago 
i School for Teachers of the 
eaf. 
‘‘Education for Efficiency in the Real 
Work of Life,’’ by George H. Maxwell, 
executive chairman of the League for In- 
dustrial Education. 

‘The Art of Story Telling,’’ by Stella 
Louise Wood, superintendent of the 
Minneapolis Kindergarten Normal School. 


Prof. George J. Bush, formerly direc- 
tor of the Sheffield Scientific school of 
Yale university, has given to that school 
his valuable collection of minerals, his 
scientific library, and a fund of ten thous- 
and dollars to be used for their care and 
increase. The value of the entire gift is 
estimated at forty thousand dollars. 


The Fayerweather Case Ended. 


The Supreme Court of the United 
States, thru Mr. Justice Brewer, has 
handed down a decision forever closing 
the twelve years of litigation over the 
Fayerweather will, and directing the 
division of three million and a half dollars 
among twenty universities and colleges. 
The institutions that will receive this 
substantial donation are Bowdoin, Dart- 
mouth, Williams, Amherst, Hamilton, 
Lafayette, Lincoln, Adelbert, Hampton, 
Maryville, Marietta, Wabash, and Park 
colleges, Wesleyan, Yale, Columbia and 
Cornell universities, the Universities of 
Rochester and Virginia, and the Union 
Theological seminary. As each one of 
these institutions will share alike in the 
distribution, their respective treasuries 
are now the richer by $175,000 

Daniel B. Fayerweather, who was born 
in Connecticut in 1826, began life as a 


shoemaker. When he died in New York 
in 1890, he was the head of the great leather 
house of Fayerweather & Ladew, and 


was worth about $6,000,000. He had no 
children, and by his will, after bequeath- 
ing an annuity of $15,000 to his wife; 
$100,000 each to his three nieces, his next 
of kin; $40,000 to various employees; and 
$95,000 to five hospitals, he gave to twenty- 
one institutions of learning the aggregate 
of $2,200,000 in gifts ranging from $50,000 
to $300,000 each. The residue of his es- 
tate was to be divided share and share 
alike among twenty of the twenty-one 
colleges and universities to whom specific 
bequests had been made, Northwestern 
university being left out in this residu- 
ary benefaction. It is over this residue 
of the estate that the — battle just 
ended has been fought, the direct be- 
quests having been paid to the institutions 
mentioned years ago. ; 

To this will there were no less than 
five codicils, by which the residuary 
estate was taken away from the colleges 
and given to the three executors, Messrs. 
Ridge, Buckley, and Vaughan, Mr. Fayer- 
weather, however, signing at the same 





time a memorandum expressing his con- 
fidence that the executors would carry 
out the intentiuns shown by him in the 
will, The last of these codicils was signed 
by the testator while lying upon his death- 
bed, only four hours before his death. 

Mrs. Fayerweather and the three nieces 
immediately attacked the will and codicils, 
as made under undue influence. There- 
upon John E. Parsons, counsel for the 
three executors, drew up a ‘deed of 
gift ’’ by which the residue was divided 
among, not the twenty original colleges, 
but among ‘‘other’’ colleges, in which 
some of the twenty were numbered how- 
ever. Mrs. Fayerweather and the nieces 
withdrew their suit and signed releases, 
and the direct bequests were distributed. 

After Mrs. Fayerweather’s death Am- 
herst and four other beneficiary colleges 
who had been thus dispossessed of their 
anticipations of sharing in the residuary 
estate, sued the executors, asking that 
the residue of the estate in the hands of 
the executors be impressed with a trust 
for them. The heirs also joined in the 
suit, alleging that their releases had been 
obtained by duress and fraud. 

Judge Truax of the Supreme Court of 
New York, sitting as a chancellor de- 
clared that the ‘‘ deed of gift ’’ was void, 
and directed the executors, in accordance 
with Mr. Fayerweather’s mnemorandum, 
to turn the residue over to the twenty 
original colleges. The Appellate Division 
of the supreme court, consisting of 
Justices Alton B. Parker, Follett and 
Van Brunt, reversed Justice Truax, hold- 
ing that the codicils were invalid, and 
that under the general laws of New 
York, the widow and njeces became:en- 
titled to half of the estate at the mo- 
ment of the testator’s death, the laws 
prohibiting more than one-half of a man’s 
estate being left to an institution, if he 
left a wife, child, or parent. But the 
Appellate Division also held that the 
wife and nieces having signed a_ valid 
release, they had given up their title to 
this one-half, and the ‘‘deed of gift”’ 
being absolutely void, the twenty orig- 
inal colleges were still entitled to the 
residuary estate. The court of appeals 
of New York sustained the appellate 
division. 

The executors were now definitely de- 
feated, and the contest was hereafter 
waged between the heirs and the colleges, 
who had before this combined against 
the executors. The heirs began suit in 
the federal courts, holding that their re- 
leases were fraudulently executed, and 
that, on jurisdictional considerations, the 
court of appeals had erred in declaring 
the releases valid. The United States 
Circuit court sustained this contention, 
but the Circuit Court of Appeals of the 
United States reversed the decision of 
the Circuit court, and held that even if 
the Court of Appeals of New York had 
erred, it was res adjudicata as a matter 
lying within the — of that 
state. And now, finally, the Supreme 
Court of the United States sustains that 
last decision, and dismisses the conten- 
tion of the heirs, declaring that it has no 
jurisdiction to interfere with the New 

ork tribunals. Mr. Chief Justice Fuller, 
being an overseer of Bowdoin college, 
did not sit. 

The Fayerweather contest is probably 
the greatest will contest ever fought in 
the American courts. John E. Parsons, 
Frederick R. Coudert, Joseph H. Choate, 
James C. Carter, Elihu Root, Wager 
Swayne, Stewart L. Woodford, Joseph 
H. Hoadley, and William B. Hornblower 
are some of the eminent lawyers who 
have, at one time or another, figured on 
one or another side in this contest. Mr. 
Parsons has been in the case from the 
beginning, and former Secretary Root 
made the last argument at Washington 
for the colleges. 
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In New York City. 


President Tifft, of the board of educa- 
tion, visited the hall of the board two 
days after his election and made a thoro 
inspection of the building. He was in- 
troduced to all of the officials and to 
many of the clerks by Secretary Palmer, 
and he spoke a few words to each, in- 
quiring about the methods of work in 
use. The old employees said that Mr. 
Tifft was the first president of the board 
to make such a tour of the offices since 
the days of J. Edward Simmons in 1886. 

Mr. Tifft announced that he hoped to 
transact all educational business at his 
desk at the hall, and not at any other 
place. Each Saturcay morning, between 
9.30 and 11 o’clock, he would be giad to 
receive any teacher who wished to talk 
to him on any subject. 

The new president of the board gave 
out an interview in which he took a de- 
cided stand against the reintroduction of 
corporal punishment inthe schools. ‘‘Un- 
til we have perfect teachers and perfect 
principals, who would never be moved 
by passion, it is better for the majority 
that there should be no corporal punish- 
=, To allow it would be a step back- 
ward,’’ 


On Nov. 25, Mayor McClellan received 
a committee from the City College club 
who called upon him to request that he 
would appoint alumni of City College to 
the board of education. The committee 
urged that the City college alumni hav- 
ing gone thru the public elementary 
schools, they are best able to cope with 
the problems which confront the board in 
dealing with those schools. 


Arvid B. Anderson has been elected by 
the trustees of City College to be the 
new secretary and register of that insti- 
tution. Mr. Anderson is a graduate of 
Adelphi college, and fcr the last seven 
years has been connected with the office 
work of the City College. 

The local school board of the thirteenth 
district has forwarded a protest to the 
board of elucation against the sending 
of the graduates of the primary depart- 
ment of the school on East Fifty-seventh 
street, to school No. 1385 on East Fifty- 
first street, which is badly overcrowded. 
They ask that instead these boys be sent 
to school No. 74, on East Sixty-third 
street, where there are two hundred 
vacant sittings. 

The board of education has decided that 
the new school, No. 62, on Hester, Es- 
sex, and Norfolk streets, shall have fifty 
class-rooms set apart for boys and girls 
drawn from the two highest years of 
schools Nos. 2, 7, 34, 42, 75, 92, and 177, 
in the immediate vicinity. The rest of 
the room in the new school will be used 
for girls’ classes of the first six years. 
It will thus be partly an intermediate 
school. It isin the midst of the most 
congested district. 


Auditor Cook, of the board of educa- 
tion, has discovered that a woman in the 
borough of Queens, who has not worked 
in the schools for five years is still carried 
on the rolls as a regular teacher. This 
teacher secured a leave of absence, with- 
out pay, for a year, about the time of 
the consolidation, and at the end of the 
year she did not resume her duties, but 
the fact was never reported to the board 
of superintendents. 

_ What worries the conscientious auditor 
is his fear that the woman in question 
has a valid ciaim for about half of her 
salary during these five years of leisure. 


Dr, E. N. Jones was installed on De- 
cember 1 as principal of the New York 
training school for teachers. Associate 


Supt. Edward L. Stevens presided, and 
addresses were made by Commissioner 
M. Dwight Collier, by Prin. John G. 
Wight of the Wadleigh high school, and 
by Dr. Jones. 


Secretary Palmer, of the board of edu- 
cation, has practically completed the his- 
tory of the New York public schools, on 
which he has been at work since last 
June, and it will be issued on the first of 
February from the press of the Mac- 
millan Company. Mr. Palmer has waived 
his royalties on the book, and the Mac- 
milian Company will turn all the profits 
into the Public School Teachers’ Retire- 
ment Fund. The title will probably be 
‘The New York Public School.’’ 


Supt. C. B. J. Snyder has returned 
from his brief trip to Europe, and since 
his return has been personally inspect- 
ing the school buildings now in course of 
construction. 


Twenty-five children studying in the 
primary annex to school No. 16, the 
Bronx, were very much frightened re- 
cently to see a two pound stone dash 
thru the window and strike a vacant 
chair, shivering it into fragments. This 
projectile was caused by a blast in the 
neighborhood, which was not properly 
covered. The foreman in charge of the 
blast was arraigned before Magistrate 
Baker, but was discharged on a promise 
to exercise more care in the future. 


An elaborate costume ball was given 
at the New York building at the St. 
Louis exposition on Nov. 24, half of the 
proceeds to go to a St. Louis hospital, 
and the other half to the Manhattan 
Trade School for girls in this city. The 
tickets were five dollars apiece, and there 
were no free admissions. 


{n the chapel cf the Normal coliege, on 
Dec. 2, there was unveiled a bronze bas. 
relief of Leonard Hazeltine, first presi- 
dent of the Normal schocl. Mr. Fred- 
erick C. Wagner, a former schoo! trus- 
tee from the seventeenth ward is the 
donor. Mr. Wagner, former President 
Charles Bulkley Hubbell of the board of 
education, and former police commis- 
sioner Joel B. Erhardt spoke. President 
Hunter of the Normal college, and the 
president of the senior class accepted 
the bas-relief on behalf of the faculty 
and the students. Mr. Hazeltine organ- 
ized the school, out of which the Normal 
college has grown, in 1849, and at his 
death in 1374, he had completed forty-one 
years of service as principal of grammar 
school No. 14. 


Associate Supt. O’Brien. 


There are now but sixteen classes on 
part time in the borongh of the Bronx, so 
energetic and thoro has been the system 
inaugurated by Associate Supt. O’Brien, 
and carried out by the principals. 





| missioners Richard H. Adams, J 


| were 





The next rezular meeting of the New 
York Schoolmasters’ club will be held at 
the ‘‘St. Denis,’’ corner Broadway and 
Eleventh street, New York, on Saturday 
evening, Dec. 10, 19)4. The dinner hour 








Supt Elmer C. Shreman, Englewcecd, N. J. 


is6p. m. Dr. Frederick W. Atkinson, 
president of the Brooklyn Polytechnic in- 
stitute, and ex-commissioner to the Phil- 
ippines, will be the speaker of the even- 
ing. His subject will be, ‘‘A General 
View of Our Philippine Problem."’ Supt. 
Elmer C. Sherman, of Englewood, N. J., 
is the new president of the club. 


An alarm of fire was sounded on Nov. 
28, in school No. 1, Brooklyn, at Adams 
and Concord streets, and in a minute and 
a half every one of the thirteen hundred 
chilcren were out of the building, and at 
a safe distance on the street. Then 
Prin. Cornelius E. Fleming went back 
into the school, and upon discovering that 
there was really no fire, only the hot 
steam pipes had Be cleaned with greas 
cloths, the children were marched bac 
again, and classes were resumed. 


Commissioners Appointed. 


Mayor McClellan has re-appointed as 
members of the board of education —_ 
Francolini, Nathan S. Jonas, George A. 


| Vanierhoff, Nicholas J. Barrett, Samuel 


B. Donnelly, and John J. Barry, who 
originally appointed by Mayor 
Low. 

In the place of Commissioner Kienhl 
the mayor has appointed John R. Thomp- 


| son, who was vice-president of the old 
| school board of the borough of Brook- 


lyn. 
Theodore Eppig, Henry Schmidt, and 


| Egerton L. Winthrop, Jr., have been 
| also appointed commissioners by the 
| mayor to fill the seats of three members 
| who have resigned. 


Commissioner Schmidt is a lawyer, was 
formerly a member of the board of edu- 
cation, and also served for many years as 
a school inspector. 

Commissioner Winthrop, who is a 
brother-in-law of Mayor McClellan, is a 


| lawyer, and was a candidate for presi- 
| dential elector on the Democratic ticket 
| this year. 


Commissioner Eppig is a member of 
the brewing firm of that name, and will 
give South Brooklyn a representative on 
the beard. 

The three gentlemen last mentioned 
will take their seats immediately. The 
other commissioners do not begin their 
terms until January, but all of them ex- 
cept Mr. Thompson, are already mem- 
bers of the board. 
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New Association in the Bronx. 


A meeting of some fifteen or twenty 
Bronx teachers was quietly held some 
time ago for the purpose of considering 
the advisability of forming a teachers’ 
association of that borough. The deci- 
sion-being favorable, articles of incor- 
poration were filed at Albany, and a 
general meeting of all the city teachers 
north of the Harlem was called for the 
afternoon of Nov. 29, at school No. 10. 

More than two hundred teachers 
answered the call, and held an enthusi- 
astic and successful meeting. Joseph 
Gill, Jr., called the meeting to order, and 
F. J. Reilly told ot the preliminary work 
done. The articles of incorporation had 
come back from Albany, and the Teach- 
ers’ Association of the Bronx was there- 
fore an incorporated body. 

Prin. John W. Davis presented from 
the committee appointed for that pur- 
pose a draft cf a constitution. By its 
provisions the regular time of meeting 
will be the third Thursday of each month, 
the annual election of officers to take 
placein May. Among the committees is 
one on teachers’ interests, and the word 
‘“‘regular teacher,’’? when used in the 
instrument, is declared to mean superin- 
tendents and principals as well as in- 
structors of classes. The draft was 
formally adopted as the constitution of 
the association. 

The following officers were then elected, 
Pres., Evander Childs, principal of schoo) 
No. 10; Vice-Pres., Caroline E. Hoeffling, 
of No. 26; Corres. Sec’y, Annie E. 
Bigelow, of No. 3; Treas., Thomas Don- 
ahue, of No. 36; Kec.-Sec’y, Lillie 
Mooney, of No. 8. 

As delegates to the Interborough coun- 
cil the association selected Annie 
Bigelow, and Eiward D. Stryker, of No. 
10; Frederick J. Reilly, of No. 10; and 
Hugo Newman, of No. 32. These dele- 
gates will undoubtedly be recognized by 
the council, as the basis of the council’s 
representation is the borough teachers’ 
associations. There is no Manhattan 
Teachers’ Association however. The 
New York City Association has hitherto 
taken in both Manhattan and the Bronx. 
It will be continued as one of the con- 
stituent associations of the council, but 
its number of delegates will be cut from 
twenty-six to twenty-two, as the newly- 
formed Bronx association will be entitled 
to four members. 

A curious result of the forming of this 
recent body will be the possible shifting 
of control in the Interborough council. 
Hitherto that body has consisted of 
fifty members, of whom the New York 
City Teachers’ association elected twenty- 
six, or a majority. At its last meeting, 
the New York City teachers passed a 
resolution that its delegates should 
always vote as a unit, and should never 
vote without first receiving instructions 
from the association. This gave the 
New York City teachers absolute control 
of the council. 

But now, the council consists of fifty- 
one members, the president of the Bronx 
Association being a member, ex-officio, 
and the New York City teachers’ repre- 
sentation is reduced to twenty-two mem- 
bers. If the delegates from the other 
boroughs combine against Manhattan, 
she no longer will be able to decide all 
questions. 

The ‘four delegates elected by the 
Bronx Association are the same teachers 
who were elected by the New York City 
teachers as the Bronx quota in their 
delegation, so the only change in the 
personal of the Interborough council will 
be in the addition of Mr. Childs, the first 
president in the Bronx. 

_Before adjournment, the Bronx Asso- 
ciation authorized the appointment of a 
committee to investigate into the possible 
educational sourecs of the borough, out- 
side of the public schools, and the advan- 
tage of utilizing these resources. 
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Educational New England. 


A meeting was held at the Twentieth 
Century club of Boston on Nov. 28, under 
the auspices of the Mothers’ and Fathers’ 
club of that city, to consider the advisa- 
bility of urging the need of nurses in the 
Boston public schools, after the practise 
in use in New York. Mrs. Lee L. 
Rogers, supervising schoc! nurse of New 
York addressed the gathering. 


The Forestry school of Yale university 
has been given all the forestry exhibits 
made by Cuba and Haiti at the St. Louis 
exposition, and also a large and impor- 
tant part of the forestry exhibits shown 
by Japan, the Philippines, and several of 
the states of the Union. 


At the meeting of the Yale Corpora- 
tion on Nov. 21, besides a number of con- 
firmations, Prof. John C. Schwab, pro- 
fessor of political economy, was elected 
librarian of the university, to succeed 
Prof. Addison Van Name, whose resig- 
nation will take effect next summer. 

The report of the treasurer showed 
that the total estate of the university 
was $7,344,938, the total income from 
both investments and tuition being $875, - 
545. During the past year the additions 
to the wealth of the university were 
$445,673. It is understool also that 
about $600,090 in legacies have fallen to 
Yale during the past year, but too late 
to appear in the treasurer’s report. By 
the final decision in the Fayerweather 
will case, made since the meeting of the 
corporation, Yale will get $175,000 more. 

Among the gifts recorded were those 
of $2,500 to the theological seminary 
from former President Dwight, and $1,000 


E, from President Hadley. The latter 


amount, the sum received by him for de- 

livering the Dodge lecture last year, will 
start a fund to be used at the discretion 

= = president, to be called the Hadley 
und. 


Massachusetts Teachers Meet. 


The sixtieth annual meeting of the 
Massachusetts Teachers’ Association was 
in session in Boston on November 25 and 
26. On the first day the association met 
in sections, the secondary school section 
discussing ‘‘ Military Drill,’’ and the pri- 
mary school section considering the utili- 
zation of play in kindergarten and pri- 
mary grades. 

The genera! session was opened in Hunt- 
ington hall, of Boston university, by ad- 
dresses on physical education by Dr. A. 
S. Draper, commissioner of education of 


‘the state of New York, and President 


— E. Wooley, of Mount Holyoke col- 
ege. 

In speaking of football, Commisioner 
Draper said: ‘‘ Let us hope that the great 
universities will serve the good cause of 
physical prowess and strenuous sport in 
all the schools by saving the game. If 
they request the rules will be changed so 
as to make the game more open and 
attractive, less hazardous and unseemly. 
A university’s direction that none shall 
represent it but a matriculated student 
in residence a year would very nearly 
settle matters. Insistence that the gate 
fees shall be at arate which does not 
discriminate against great numbers who 
love the sport and want to follow the flag 
would be good preventive medicine. If 
beyond this it might become distinctly 
understood that there is nothing in com- 
mon between a university and a saloon, 
and that it is a crime in the university, 
as it is in the state, for a boy to gamble 
on university contests, about all the 
grounds for the criticism which I have 
set forth would be removed.”’ 

The Massachusetts Council of Educa- 
tion assembled in the afternoon in Hunt- 
ington hall. It was first addressed by 
George H. Martin, secretary of the state 
hoard ef education, on ‘‘ The Distinctive 
Function of the Council of Education.’’ 


The next speaker was Father Louis S. 
Walsh, supervisor of parochial schools 
in the Roman Catholic archdiocese of 
Boston. 

Father Walsh said that the time ought 
soon to ke ripe when the question of re- 
ligious instruction in the schools could be 
discussed in a sane manner. It ought to 
be considered in a very dispassionate 
manner, and if a solution cannot be found 
after three hundred years of religious 
civilization, our civilizetion will be dis- 
counted, and our religion is not of a very 
high order. The question has been solved 
in several countries, notably Canada and 
Germany. Consider that thechildren are 
in school five hours a day for five days of 
a week, and for forty weeks in a year, 
under the influence of a teacher ata 
period when their mindsare most plastic; 
yet the teacher is not allowed to present to 
their minds an idea of the religious idea's, 
the highest ideals in the world. If a 
child is a thinking child he isapt to think 
that there is something wrong with this 
religion when the teacher never mentions 
it. If there is to be nothing but secular 
teaching in the schools, there will soon 
be nothing but secular homes in the coun- 
try. 

The last educator to address the council 

was President Eliot, of Harvard. Dr. Eliot 
speaking on school boards said his experi- 
ence had been that the smaller the board 
the more efficient its workings. He thought 
the perfect number was seven, the most 
that can sit about a small table and speak 
rapidly and in a rational way without mak- 
ing speeches. On some questions the voice 
of millions is best, but in executive mat- 
ters, the voice of one man, guided by 
that of a few others, is best. Other 
places have already so constituted their 
school boards and Massachusetts in this 
matter is behind the times. There are 
places where appointment is safer than 
election in selecting a school koard; tut 
in the majority of cases election is safer 
than the appointive method. Elections 
for a school board shouid be at large for 
better men could then be obtained, and 
that is a prime consideration. The school 
committee ought never to be paid, as it 
should. be made up of men who believe 
education the first consideration. Mem- 
bers ought to be allowed to serve more 
than one term, so their service might be 
long. As to its functions, the sc%ool 
committees of Massachusetts often un- 
dertake to carry on the executive work, 
a crude method. The only intelligent 
way is to get the executive work carried 
on by experts. The ability of the board 
to secure such experts and hold them 
would be one proof of the value of the 
board. That is the way in private busi- 
ness life, the success of the firm depends 
upon its ability to secure experts in its 
business. The further work of the school 
committee is to command public con- 
fidence. 

Former Superintendent Seaver, Dr. A. 
S. Draper, of New York, and Gamaliel 
Bradford took part in the discussion fol- 
lowing President Eliot’s remarks. 

On November 26 present conditions of 
physical culture was the topic before the 
association. George H. Danforth, of 
Greenfield deplored the tendency of many 
regular teachers to regard special instruc- 
tors in physical training as ‘‘something 
between a barber and a chiropodist.’’ 
‘We teachers need to have more real 
zeal for physical education; a more real 
faith in its importance. We should re- 
fuse to sacrifice boys to books.’’ An ani- 
mated discussion in which many teachers 
took part followed. 

The result of the election of officers 
was: President, C. A. Southworth, Som- 
erville; vice-presidents, Homer P. Lewis, 
Worcester, and E. D. Russell, Lynn;; 
secretary, Fred. H. Nickerson, Melrose 
treasurer, N. G. Howard, Hingham. 
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Higher Education Items. 


The list of casualities on the football 
field this autumn has been drawn up. 
The roll of the injured is almost indefi- 
nite, it being evident that when naiure 
evolved the ribs of the human animal, 
she did not contemplate the game of 
modern football. There were five deaths 
in educational institutions. Three of 
these were college men, Mr. Hess of 
Lehigh university, J. W. Burdette of the 
Michigan agriculture college, Bernard 
Kemp of the Western University of 
Pennsylvania. Two were school boys, 
Elmer Erickson of the Stoughton high 
school, Madison, Wis., and Henry Lod- 
ing of the Greenville high school, Har- 
vard, Mich. Three of these fatal cases 
arose from injuries to the brain, and a 
fourth—Mr. Burdette’s—from a rupture 
of the spleen. Of course there were nu- 
merous other deaths of members of non- 
scholastic teams. 


The hazing of Albert de Rome by his 
fellow students at the Mark Hopkins In- 
stitute of Art, San Francisco, will be 
followed by serious results for the hazers, 
if the family of the victim can accom- 
plish anything. Mr. de Rome was held 
in a chair which had an electrical attach- 
ment, and subjected to repeated shocks. 
As a result his legs were partially para- 
lyzed, and he has not yet recovered the 
full use of them 


It is announced from Washington that 
the collection taken up in the Roman 
Catholic churches thruout the country on 
Advent Sunday, for the benefit of the 
Catholic University of America will 
amount approximately to three hundred 
thousand dollars. In former years the 
collection has been only one-third that 
sum. This year most of the prelates 
. Made special appeals to their sees. The 
receipt of such a large collection relieves 
the university from any embarrassment 
due to the Waggaman failure, at least 
during the present scholastic year. 





Antikamnia tablets have become a fa- 
vorite for pain, such as headache and neu- 
ralgia. They are used only internally. 
To stop pain, one five-grain tablet is ad- 
ministered at once; twenty minutes later 
the same dose is repeated, and if neces- 
sary a thirddose isgiven twenty minutes 
after the second.—Hugo Engel, M. D., in 
the Boston Medical and Surgical Reporter. 
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Recent Deaths. 


William A. Owen, who in length of 
service was one of the oldest school 
principals in New York, died at his home 
in this city on Dec. 3, the indirect cause 
being a fall from a street car last April. 

Mr. Owen was born in Pottsville, Pa., 
on the Christmas Day of 1&30, and 
studied for the Methodist ministry. In 
1848, he began to teach on Staten Island, 
and since that time has been constantly 
teaching in various New York schools. 
Mr. Owen also preached regularly to a 
small Methodist church near New Ro- 
chelle, preaching his last sermon there 
only a few weeks ago. 


Thaddeus Moriarty, who had the dis- 
tinction of having been appointed suc- 
cessively by Mayors Ely, Grant, Gllroy, 
and Van Wyck as a commissioner on the 
New York City board of education, died 
on December 2, aged sixty-nine. Mr. 
Moriarty was born in Ireland, and was 
prominent in the furniture trade of the 
city. 

William G. Purdy, professor of mathe- 
matics and mechanical drawing in Knox- 
ville college, died in Knoxville on Novem- 
ber 25. 


Col. J. Francisco Chaves, superintenc- 
ent of public instruction of New Mexico, 
was murdered on Nov. 27, at Pinos Wells, 
New Mex. Colonel Chaves was the dele- 
gate from New Mexico to the house 
of representatives of the thirty-fifth, 
thirty sixth and thirty-seventh federal 
congresses, he had been a member of the 
senate of New Mexico for twenty years, 
the last twelve years serving as president 
of the chamber, and four years ago was 
elected territorial superintendent of in- 
struction. He was the best known 
Spanish-American of the Southwest. 


William E. Frost, principal of West- 
ford academy, Lowell, Mass., fell dead 
from heart disease on Nov. 30, while 
teaching a class. Mr. Frost was sixty- 
two years old, a veteran of the Civil 
war, and had been principal of Westford 
academy since 1872. He was a prominent 
man in the affairs of Lowell. 

Henry Kares, sixty-nine years old, for 
the past nineteen years janitor of public 
school No. 55 at Williamsburg, New 
York City, dropped dead on Dec. 1, 
while he was watching the children enter 
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the assembly-room. Two teachers who 
were present, Miss Lewis and Miss 
Murphy, caught himas he fell, and imme- 
diately a physician was summoned, but 
Mr. Kares had died almost instant y. 


The Rev. J. E. Rankin, D.D., for 
twelve years president of Howard -uni- 
versity at Washington, and author of the 
hymn ‘‘Gcd be with you till we meet 
again,’’ died on November 28, at Cleve- 
land, Ohio, in his seventy-sixth year. 


John B. Odell, for twenty-three years 
an instructor in Packard’s business col- 
lege, died in this city on November 25, 
aged seventy-one. Mr. Odell was a na- 
tive of Rochester. 


Charles Scott, a trustee of the Wes- 
leyan university, died on Nov. 25, in 
Philadelphia, in his seventy-seventh year. 
He was a manufacturer of car springs, 
and a prominent Methodist, being a 
trustee of the Drew theological seminary 
and of the proposed American university 
at Washington. 


The Rev. William M. Paxton, D.D., 
lately president of the faculty of Prince- 
ton Theological seminary, died on Novem- 
ber 28, at his home in Princeton. 

Dr. Paxton was born in Adams coun- 
ty, Pa., in 1823, and was graduated from 
Princeton seminary in 1843. He wasa 
pastor at Greencastle, Pa., for three 

ears, when he became pastor of the First 

resbyterian church, of Pittsburg. Here 
he remained for fifteen years, until, in 
1860, he became professor of sacred rhet- 
orice in the Western Theological semin- 
ary of the Presbyterian church. In 1866 
Dr. Paxton accepted the pastorship of 
the First Presbyterian church, of New 
York, at Twelfth street and Fifth avenue. 
While here, he was, in 1880, elected mod- 
erator of the General Assembly at its 
meeting in Madison, Wisconsin, and he 
also served for seven years as a profes- 
sor at the Union Theological semin- 


ary. 
In 1888 Dr. Paxton resigned his charge 
in New York, and became professor of 
ecclesiastical, homiletical, and pastoral 
theology at the Princeton Theological 
seminary, and in 1900 he was elected 
president of the faculty. He resigned 
these offices in 1902, being succeeded by 
Dr. Patten. Dr. Paxton was elected a 
trustee of Princeton university in 1867, 
being at his death the senior trustee. 





BOOKS FOR TEACHERS 





JUST PUBLISHED 





OUR SCHOOLS: Their Administration and Supervision 
By W. E. CHANCELLOR, Supt. oF SCHOOLS, PATERSON, N. J. 
Sets forth the status of school systems in village, town, and city, and the duties of the Board of Education, the 


Superintendent, the Supervisor, the Principal, and the class teacher. 


This new book in a new field is an inspiration 


and a guide to intelligent and effective work which no school official can afford to do without. 


Cloth. 447 pages. Retail price, $1.50 


A HISTORY SYLLABUS FOR SECONDARY SCHOOLS 


Outlining the 
Association. 
teacher will find it invaluable. 


Cloth. 375 pages. $1.20 net 


four years’ course in history recommended by the Committee of Seven of the American Historical 
Prepared by a Special Committee of the New England History Teachers’ Association. 


Every history 


HEATH’S PEDAGOGICAL LIBRARY 


Consisting of over 40 volumes treating all phases of the history, theory, and practice of education. 
equal in its rich value to the teacher. 


It is without an 


WILLIAM T. Harris, United States Commissioner of Education, says: 
‘* T do not think that you have ever printed a book on education that is 
not worthy to go on any teacher’s reading-list, and the best list.’’ 


Send for complete descriptive list of Heath’s Pedagogical Library 





NEW YORK 
BOSTON 





D. C. HEATH & COMPANY, Publishers 


CHICAGO 
LONDON 
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Here and There. 


The congregation of the University of 
Oxford, on Nov. 29, by a vote of 200 to 
164, voted down a resolution to permit 
candidates for mathematical and natural 
science honors to substitute French and | 
— for the compulsory study of 

reek, 


The students of the University of 
Buda-Pesth made a demonstration on 
Nov. 26 against the measures taken b 
the rector to prevent university partici- 
pation in the Hungarian political crisis. 
The police were called in, and in the 
clash which ensued a number of students 
were injured. Many were arrested. 

It is now rumored in Buda-Pesth that 
the lectures will be suspended. 


The disturbances at Innsbruck over 
the appointment of an Italian faculty at 
the university, have spread to Vienna. 
On Nov. 11, the German students at the 
University of Vienna uncovered their 
heads and sang ‘‘ Die Wacht am Rhein,’’ 
and demanded that all the other students 
should uncover too. The Italians, Slavs, 
and Czechs refused to do so, and there- 
upon the Germans started in to make 
the non-Germans take off their caps. 
The Italian students immediately began 
a counter demonstration, gathering on 
the steps of the university and singing 
thenational hymn of Italy. The Germans 
attacked the Italians, and in driving 
them from their position many heads 
were cracked. The police did not inter- 
fere, as the fighting was all within the 
university precincts. 

The London county council has adopted 
a regulation authorizing the requisition 
by the mistresses of girls’, infants’, and 
mixed departments to the amount of ten 
shillings for the purchase of seeds, flower- 
pots, and other requisites for the cultiva- 
tion of flowers and plants. 


A chorus of complaints, from the 
scholars up to the imperial minister of 
education, is ascending over the utter 
educational disorder prevalent thruout 
London. The recent education act abol- 
ished the school boards and centered all 
educational authority in London in the 
county council. The county council finds 
itself, highly pleased as it was at first, 
so overwhelmed with work that it is 
piteously crying for relief. Councilors 
who are put on the educational com- 
mittees have no time at all to attend to 
their private business, and outsiders 
complain that the entire time of the 
council at its weekly meetings is occupied 
with educational concerns. And yet the 
educational business is not disposed of. 
London seems to be slowly learning the 
lesson that undue concentration of author- 
ity breaks down the machine by its own 
weight. 

Newark, N. J.—President Charles W. 
Menk of the Newark board of education 
announces that he has saved the city 
$2,069 in the insurance on the sixteen 

ublie school buildings, by getting the 
arge insurance companies not in the Fire 
Exchange to enter into competition for 
therisk. The average rate on the school 
buildings—686—was 35 per cent. lower 
tahn the rate fixed by the Fire Exchange. 


New Athletic Rules in the West. 


The Intercollegiate Conference, a body 
representing many of the prominent 
Western colleges and universities, in a 
meeting at Chicago on November 26, 
adopted a number of important amend- 
ments to the code by which the athletics 
of their institutions are regulated. 

The most important change is the new 
rule forbidding freshmen to take part in 
’ Varsity contests during the first half of 





PISO’S CURE FOR »p 


CURES WHERE ALL ELSE FAILS, an 
Best Cough Syrup. Tastes Good. Use Fa) 
in time. Sold by druggists. —j 
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CONSUMPTION 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
AN AGENCY THAT RECOMMENDS 


SURVIVAL Talking with us of the many men who had started Teachers’ hintin and the few who had 
| continued in the work, a principal who had secured many teachers here said: ‘‘ The fact is, your 
success is based on the exact fits you make. You are a great jittist; in fact the School Bulletin Agency may 
be considered another illustration of the survival of the /ittist.”” We can’t endorse his English, but we hope 
there is some truth in what ne says. The Agency work is to us something like a game of chess. Apart from all 
financial considerations, every application 5 a teacher is to us a new problem of which we enjoy working out 
the correct solution. Sometimes it is easy enough, as when a school wants a preceptress, college graduate, to 
to teach Latin and German at 8600. We have a H ean well, and it only remains to pick out 
dozen at hand any one of whom wil) fill the re- OF T E the one whom minor considerations make the 
most eligible. But, sometimes the problem is a very difficult one, as when we were asked to pick out a college 
president for Liberia, a while ago: or when a princ'pal is wanted to succeed a very popular man whose retire- 
ment has left dissension in the community ; or when a drawing teacher is wanted where the subject is introduced 
against the judgment and wishes of a majority of the teachers; or where a principal must be had who can 
manage the school and yet get along with teachers who have been in place a bey J while and cannot for the 
present be disturbed either in position or in methods. These are problems that are always interest- FITTIST 
ing to the - - = - - = « ° 2 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, - - O©. W. BARDEEN, - SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


4 Ashburton Place, Boston. 156 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 1505 Penn Ave., Washington. 
203 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago. 414 Century Building, Minneapolis. 
533 Cooper Building, Denver. 313 Rookery Block, Spokane. 94 7th St., Portland. 
518 Parrott Building. San Francisco. 525 Stimpson Block. Los Angeles. 
HE BE ST THREE PUBLIC ScHOoL VACANCIES, the best two normal school 

vacancies and the best college vacancy, within the past year, in 


Pennsylvania, were filled directly through this agency. We want teacbers for the best va- 
cancies in Pennsylvania and other states. For further information call to see or address 


ROBERT L. MYERS, ManaGcer (National Education Bureau), HarrispurG, Pa. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY | dest and best known in U.S. Est. 1855 
Schermerhorn | sons 0. Rooxwsrz, Manaver. 























6 Fine Souvenir Tea Spoons $1.50 


One of the most pleasing souvenirs of the World’s Fair, St. Louis, is the set of Six Full Size 
| Teaspoons, made especially to order for the Lake Shore and Michigan Southern Railway by the 
Oneida Community. Each bowl contains engraving of a different World’s Fair Building, and 
handles are handsomely engraved. They are of best material, finely finished, ornamentation is 
™ rich and deep. The spoons are fully guaranteed, thoroughly serviceable for every day use, it 
j desired, and will last for years. | Do not fail to order a set The spoons will please you. 
, A set of these spoons makes an appropriate and a very 
For Ch ristmas pleas‘ng Christmas gift, either for children or grown folks. 
HOW TO ORDER. Entire set will be sent, postpaid, in satin-lined box for $1.50 
(to Canadian points $1.75). Remit by express or postoffice money order direct to 
Oneida Community, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 

For comfortable travel between Chicago and Cleveland, Buffalo, St. Louis, New York 
and Boston use the Lake Shore. It affords the most complete service. Route of the fast 
“20th Century Limited.’ For “Book of Trains’? and information about travel over this 
road write A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A, Cleveland, Ohio. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY 


TO THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND RESORTS 
















SOUTH , 
SOUTH WEST™ 
SOUTHEAST” 






TEXAS, 
MEXICO, 
and California 






THE ROUTE OF THE 
Washington & Southwestern Limited, New York & Florida Limited, 
Washington and Chattanoo a Limited, U. S_ Fast Mail, 
The Southern’s Palm Limited, Washingtou & Atlanta Express, 











Pullmaz Drawing Room Sleeping, Library and Observation Cars and 
Southern Railway Dining Cars on through trains. 


The Scenic Line to the World’s Fair at St. Louis yia Louisville 
through the Blue Grass region of Kentucky. 


NEW YORK OFFICES, 271 and 1185 Broadway. 
A. S. Thweatt, Eastern Passenger Agent, 


Ss. H. HARDWICK, Ww. H. TAYLOE, 
Passenger Traffic Manger. Washington, D. C. Gene al Prssenger Agent. 
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Scrofula 


Is very often acquired, 
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their freshman year. This will remove | 
them from the turmoil of athletic affairs | 


: 3 fairs Lhe Best Talent 
during that period when all of their en- | 


ergies are needed to harmonize them | ant ‘. dee tobe 
with their new intellectual surroundings. | of the co ry 


This is true of the honest freshman, but | pysiness by the rewards of 


a half year of enforced athletic idleness | 








though generally inherited. 
Bad hygiene, souk air, impure 
water, are among its causes. 
It is called ‘‘the soil for 
tubercles,’’ and where it, is 
allowed to remain tubercu- 
losis or consumption is 
pretty sure to take root. 


Hood’sSarsaparilla 


Removes every trace of 
scrofula. Get Hood’s. 


For testimonials of remarkable cures 
send for Book on Scrofula, No. 1. 
C. L Hood Lowell, 





BORATED 
TALCUM 







Alpositive Relief 
CHAPPED HANDS, CHAFING, 
and all afflictions of the skin. “‘A little 
higher in price, perhaps, than worthless 
substitutes, but a reason for it.” De- 
lightful after shaving. Sold everywhere, or 
mailed on receipt of 25c. 

GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
























Broadway and # 
Eleventh Street, 
#2 New York # 


St. Denis 
H ot el y European Plan 


Convenient Location. 
William Taylor & Son. 





Kelloga’s Deportment Records, 


The use of this system will have an important mora) 
effect upon the conduct ot pupils and will bean inn 
portant aid to the management of any school, It is 
equaily adapted to the city,town orcountry school. 
The system requires the use of two books for each 
class, a blotter (or book of original entry) and a ledger 
and individual cards. In the blotter are recorded 
cases of disorder or disobedience as they eccur during 
the day. foreach such offense certain demerits are 
given, while credits are allowed for continued good be- 
havior. The individual cards are carried by the pupil 
in astrong manila envelope. All whose names appear 
on the blotter record forthe day are detained atthe 
close of sc ool and present their cards for an entry of 
the total blotter entries forthe day. At the same time 
the teacher makes the same entry on the ledger where 
& page is devoted to each pupil. The cost is as follows : 
Blotter, % cents ; ledger, 30 cents : 
envelopes, 60 cents a hundred 


Special Offer. Principal or Superin- 
tendent having 6 or more teachers under him a set free 
provided he will make experiment for asingle term 
andreport results Address 


E. L. KELLOGG & CO., 61 E. 9th St., N. ¥. 
A Sure 


relief for Asthma. 


® Sold by all Druggists 
or by mail, 35 cents. 
Charlestown. Mass. 


cards with manila 


We will send to an, 





IDDER'S PAST! 


STOWELL & CO.. Mfrs. 








will tend greatly to prevent the mere 
presence at a college of what may be 
termed the dishonest freshman—that is, 
the alleged student who really is only 
around the campus in order to play some 
game. 

Other rules adopted by the Intercol- 
legiate conference will prevent migrating 
students from entering athletic contests 
during the entire first year of their 
change of residence, and will permit 
football players to play in three prelim- 
inary games in a season without thereby 
exhausting one year of their collegiate 
athletic standing. 

The Carlisle and Haskell schools, two 
institutions for Indians, were raised to 
collegiate standing. Hereafter playing 


years in which a man is considered to be 
a collegian. Heretofore, Indians from 
these schools, after playing in their 


of playing at other institutions. 

It was decided, upon motion of Profes- 
sor Jones, of the 
sota, that in the future the question as 
to whether an institution is really a 
school or a college will be referred by the 


ference will abide by his decision. 


Literary Items. 
The University of Chicago Press will 


iology,’’ by Dr. Jacques Loeb, the fa- 
mous physiologist, now a professor at | 
the University of California. Besides 
collecting together his German and Eng- | 
lish periodical publications, Dr. Loeb | 
will give his recent experiences and de- | 
ductions in regard to animal life and life | 
production. | 


D. Appleton & Company issued towards | 
the end of November, a biography of the | 
late Lord Coleridge by Ernest Hartley | 
Coleridge. The late Lord Chief Justice 
of England was himself an interesting 
man, and he was intimate with most | 
the other interesting men of the reign of | 
Victoria. There are hitherto unpublished | 
letters from Gladstone, John Bright, 
Professor Jowett, Cardinal Newman, | 
Matthew Arnold, Dean Stanley and Arch- 
bishop Temple of Canterbury. 


Illinois Course of Study. 


The Illinois Course of Study has ap- 
peared in a new and revised edition, This 
course has long been known by educators 
over the entire Union, and where they 
have not adopted it in its entirety, it has 
always been full of valuable suggestions. | 
The new edition contains the synopsis of 
of a — course in agriculture and 
household arts, for the benefit of indus- 
trial schools, and the same plan as has 


on their teams will count toward the four | 


niversity of Minne- | 


conference to Dr. Harris, United states | 
commissioner of education, and the con- | 


shortly publish ‘‘ Studies in General Phys- | 


success in commercial life. 
The shortest path to success 
‘is open to the seller—the 
|advocate of trade. I desire to 
| secure a few of the best sellers 
obtainable, men of character 
‘and ability who can interest 


‘those who buy investment 
securities. 


In writing give your age, 
| 9ccupation and bank reference. 


games were eligible for four years more | 


GEORGE T. DEXTER, 
Superintendent of Domestic Agencies, 
| The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
32 Nassau Street, New Vork, N. Y. 


20° 


A LB. IN 
SeLs. Lots 
ReGcuiar 

Price 
P 33 CENTS 
BEST FANCY CREAMERY 


BUTTER AT COST 


The Great American Tea Co. 
31 & 33 VESEY ST., N. Y. 


P 0. BOX 289 TEL. 2451 CORTLANDT 























CASH REWARD 


E want good agents. Don’t you know of 
some one who has been specially success 
ful on your local journal, or for books, 
If you do, we want that person’s name 

and address, If you write a letter giving all you 
know of him we will acknowledge your courtesy 
at once with a copy of Mr. A, M. Kellogg’s 
‘“* How to be a Successful Teacher,” If the pere 
son named succeeds, we will send you at the end 
of the year acash reward, We publish the largest, 
oldest, and most attractive line of periodicals and 
books for teachers. and many teachers add materie 
ally to their incomes introducing them, Several 
new ‘*big winners” this year, Address Agency 
Department, 


E,L. KELLOGG & CO. 61 E. 9th St. New York 
~_ ca 
SS 





READERS will conter a favor by mentioning THE 
SCHOOL JOURNAL when communicating with 
advertisers 





PENNSYLVAN 


IA_RAILROAD. 





TEACHERS’ CHRISTMAS VACATION TOUR 10 
WASHINCTON 


y|Leaving NEW YORK, BROOKLY 


and NEWARK 


Tuesday, December 27, 1904 





Rates, Covering All Necessary Expenses, $14.50 and $12.00, according to 
hotel selected. 


Detailed information at No. 4 Court Street, 860 Fulton Street, 390 Broadway. Brooklyn: 118, 261 


461, 1854 Broadway, 182 Fifth Avenue, New York: yy! 
263 Fi 


York and vicinity, or Colin Studds, A. E P. A., 
J. R. WOOD, 
Passenger Traffic Manager. 


Pennsylvania Railroad Ticket Agent in New 


fth Ave., New York. 
GEO. W. BOYD, 
General Passenger Agen 
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Pears 


“A cake of pre- 
vention is worth a 
box of cure.” 

Don’t wait until 
the mischief’s done 
before using Pears’ 
Soap. 

There’s no pre- 
ventive so good as 


Pears’ Soap. 


Established in 1789. 





THE MOST DELIGHTFUL 
OF ALL TRIPS IS VIA: 


JOY LINE 


DIRECT STEAMER BETWEEN 


NEW YORK 
AND BOSTON 


THAT IS A SEAGOING PASSENGER 
STEAMSHIP; RUNS THROUGH WITH- 
OUT CHANGE. TH? JO r LINE 
ALSO HAS A STEAMER EVERY 
WEEK DAY BETWEEN : 


NEW YORK AND 
PROVIDENCE 


R4TES ALWAYS THE LOWEST 
EQUIPMENTandSERVICE the BEST 


W. E. ARNOLD, G. P.A. 
PIER 35, EAST RIVER, NEW YORK 


TELEPHONE: EIGHT HUNDRED ORCHARD 


An Agent Wanted 


IN EVERY CITY AND EVERY COUNTY 
IN THE UNITED STATES. 





Big Pay, Pleasant Work, Salary 
or Commission. 


E. L. KELLoGG &Co., 61 E. 9th St.,N. Y 





Please mention this paper when writing. 


| 





hitherto been used for the elementary 
and high school courses. 

Already more than seventy thousand 
copies of the revised edition have been 
sold, and it has been officially adopted in 
Oklahoma and the _ Indian territory. 
Many superintendents thruout the Middle 
West, where the course is best known, 
order, at the beginning of each year, a 
su ply for all of their teachers. 

is course; having been drawn up by 
the ablest educators of Illinois, and being 
under their constant inspection for im- 
provements, represents one of the most 
careful and successful results of Ameri- 
can educational thought. 
M. Parker, Taylorville, Ill., the 
editor, supplies a copy of the course for 
25 cents, postpaid. 


The Wise Judge. 


Representative Dinsmore of Arkansas 
tells of a rural justice of the peace in 
that state who was approached by a man 
lesiring a divorce. The justice was in a 
quandary. Calling the bailiff to his side, 
he whispered; 

‘*What’s the law on this p’int?’’ 

‘You can’t do it,’’? was the reply. 
‘It’s out of your jurisdiction.’’ 

The husband, observing the consulta- 
tion between the two officials, anxiousl 
interjected: ‘‘I’m willin’ to pay well; 
got the money right here in this sock!’’ 

At this the justice assumed his gravest 
judicial air. Adjusting his spectacles, 
he said: 

‘You know’d before you came here 
that ’twarnt for me to separate husband 
and wife; and yet you not only take u 
the valuable time of this here court wit 

o’ talkin’, but you actually 
bribe me with money! Now, 
have you got in that sock?”’ 

‘-*Bout six dollars and a half,. yo’ 
honah!”’ 

‘‘All right! Then I fine you five dol- 
lars for bribery and a dollar and a half 
for takin’ up my time with a case outer 
my jurisdiction, and may the Lord have 
mercy on your soui!”’ 

—Collier’s for December 3. 


The Christmas Dinner. 


In spite of the fact that the word dys- 
pepsia means literally bad cook, it will 
not be fair for many to lay the blame on 
the cook if they begin the Christmas din- 
ner with little appetite and end it with 
distress or nausea. It may not be fair for 
any to do that—let us hope so for thesake 
of the cook! The disease dyspepsia indi- 
cates a bad stomach, that isa weak stom- 
ach, rather than a bad cook, and for a 
weak stomach there is nothing else equal 
to Hood’s Sarsaparilla. It gives the 
stomach vigor and tone, cures dyspepsia, 
creates appetite, and makes eating the 
pleasure it should be. 


ge to 
ow much 


Re t and Health for Mother and Child 


Mrs. WINSLOW’ SOOTHING SYRUP has been used 
for OVER FIFTY YEARS Ce) MILLIONS OF MOTH- 
: y CHILDREN WHILE TEETHING 
WITH PERFE SUCCESS. It SOOTHES the 
CHIL”, SOFTENS the GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, 
GURES WIND COLIC and is the best remedy for 
DIARRH@A. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Be sure to ask for * Mrs. Winsiow’s Soothing 
Nest And take no other kind. Twenty-five cents a 
ottle. 








in house-cleaning | 
islike magic.Try a 


Ort, se cern? 


Know ibs service 
RA CoKe ofifatonce 


Biliousness 


“T have used four valuable Cascarets and find 
them perfect. Couldn’t do without them. I have 
used them for some time for indigestion and bil- 
iousness and am now completely cured. Kecom- 
mend them to everyone. Once tried, you will 
never be without them in the family.” 

Edward A. Marx, Albany, N.Y. 






Best For 


The Bowels 


. CANDY CATHARTIC 
+ P 
NEY WORK WHILE YOU Sse 


Pleasant. Palatable. Potent, Taste Good, Do-Good, 
Never Sicken, Weaken or Gripe, 0c, 25c, 50c. Never 
sold in bulk. The genuine tablet stamped CCC. 
Guaranteed to cure or your money back. 


Sterling Remedy Co., Chicago or N.Y. 602 


ANNUAL SALE, TEN MILLION BOXES 











Extra Fine Imported 


56-piece 
China Gea Set 







with an order for 25 lbs. of 
ew Crop, 60c., 70c., or 8Nc. 
yea, or 2 lb Great Amer- 
ican Baking Powder, 45c. a 
Ib. or an_agsorted order 
eas and Baking Powder, 
or 60 Ibs. moso Coffee, 
+. a Ib., or 50-202. Bottles 
of pure extracts—Vanilla, 
Lemon, etc., or 25-11b. cans 
of Spice any knd abso- 
lutely pure, 50c. a can. 


Addrese Mr. J. 1. U.5 care of 
The Great American Tea Co 
Box 289 
31-33 Vesey Street, New York 




















Dr.W.J. STEWART 


362 W. 23d St., New York City 





Latest and mest pregressive methods in 
dentistry. Preservation ef original teeth a 
epeciaity. Established 1868: Appointments 
by mail or telephone in advance for visitors 


A Better Location 
Than Yours 


would be in the Land of Manatee, in Vir- 
ginia, the Carolinas, Georgia or Florida, 
and we can prove it. 

Write for a copy of the special South- 
ern edition of the Seaboard Air Line 
Magazine, which is superbly illustrated 
and contains hundreds of specific oppor- 
tunities for profitable investment in the 
South and points out a desirable location 
for you, it matters not what your occu- 
pation. A list of orange groves, ban- 
ana plantations, truck and fruit farms 
forsale, will also be forwarded if desired. 


J. W. White 


General Industrial Agent, Portsmouth, Va 
Seaboard Air Line Railway 


EDUCATIONAL FOUNDATIONS core copies of 


this valuable magazine /he material will never 
be repunrlished. In durable cloth binding, 630 
pages. Regular price, #1.00. For this sale, 
70c., postpaid. 
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Please mention this paper when writing. 
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Teachers’ Agencies. 








Send for our List of September Openings.—Address 
J ee Ss - 
Teachers’ Co-operative Association 
ORVILLE BREWER, Manager 
3302 Auditorium Building, Chicago 


Established 20 Years. 
Positions filled, 6,400. 


THE PRATT TEACHERS AGENCY 7°°*4°Ne%, vore 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to calleges. public and 
privateschools, and families Advises parents about schools. WM. O PRATT. Manager. 


KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2228: 


fies hundreds A fine positions, 36 
=. at $4,000 down. Form for 
Stant demard for good teachers. 
H. 8S. K LLOGG, Manager, 
RAILWAY EXCHANGE 


mp. Esccantseniie heartily. Con- 
JAMES F, McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY Soitoine Pcme%c5 
A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLECE BUREAU 


NOW is the timeto Register Vacancies occur right along through the year. 
Membership now extends through school year 1904-5. rite for circular and blank to-day. 
during fall and winter months and must 


Sudden Vacancie be filled promptly. If not satisfactorily 


located write for particulars. C. J. ALBERT, Manager— 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 378 Wabash Avenue, > Ml. 


Specialization Marks This Age! wore Fier We farniat! position 


work We furnish sauhions 
for all specialists. aa fee returned 
if we do not locate you. Fourth year. Branch Office, Townsend. Montana. W. 
Main Office, Warrensburg, Mo. One fee places your name on both books. 


I. Fraser, Mgr. 
WARRENSBURG-MIDLAND TEAGHERS’ AGENCY, : 


E ASTE RN Teachers’ 50 Bromfield Street, 
Miss E. F. FOSTER, Mgr. 


Agency 
AMERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Est.1890. Inc.1904 
Introduces to Colleges, Schools, and Families, Superior Professors, Principals, Assistants Tutors, 
Governesses, for every Vevartment of Instruction: Recommends Good Schools to parents. Call 
or Address Mrs. M. J. YOUNG FULTON, Americao and Foreign Teachers’ Agency. 


23 Union Square, New York. 
’ 1 f all Grad ith 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY oivctent fouchers, “Gseste Teachers 


in obtaining Positions. HARLAN P. FRENCH 81 Charel Street. Albany, N. Y. 
INCORPORATED 1851 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY S2!5GFIELD, Mass: 


JOHN A HALL, Pres. HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Vice- Pres. 

















31 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK CITY 








occur pon lle in Schools and Colleges 





Warrensburg, Mo. 


BOSTON 























TEN YEARS’ PROGRESS 





Percentage 
1893 1903 of Gains 
Premium Income....... __...... $2,947,516.29  %6,136,253.94 108.18 
Income from Interest and rents 635,250.10 _1,394,496.90 119.52 
a | eee Tae $3,582,766.39 %7.530,750.384 110.19 | 
—————— ———————— 
Assets, December 31 ............ $14,480,480.80 %33 590,999.39 131.97 | 
Amounts Insured, Dec. 31 ..... $83 760,969.00 8169,668,456.00 102.56 
Surplus, December 31.. ........ $1.020,316.96 &2,647,491.38 159.48 


SINCE ITS ORGANIZATION THE COMPANY HAS yon TO ItS POLICY HOLDERS IN 


Death Claims, $25,301,488.71 ndowments nen, #4,209,725.00 
Dividends Paid and Credited, sin, 073,293.2 


Assets, December 31, 1908, $33.590.999.89 Liabilities, $30,943,508.01 aiiiimaamaiiae ei 


DUNTON & KELLEY’S INDUCTIVE COURSE IN ENGLISH 


FIRST BOOK—LANGUAGE LESSONS—ENGLISH GRAMMAR 





Conform to the best modern methods of teaching the correct use of 
the language. 

is by far the best course I have seen published. With such | | 
a course inferior teachers could teach language well, and superior teachers | | 
would find the book stimulating and helpful in a high degree. ”? —HEnrY L. CLAPP 
(Master Geo. Putnam School, Boston). 


Correspondence solicited. 


THOMPSON, BROWN & COMPANY | 
BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 


SELF CULTURE FOR TEACHERS. 





| whole world righ 


| with this paper. 





{t is a pleasure to us to put in the hands of earnest, ambitious teachers the unique magazine 
EpvucaTionaL Founpatrons which is rich in the best thoughts of the leading ednestors The pro- 
gram for the coming vear will be most attractive and profitable. «only #1.50 a Yea 


E. L. KF.LLOGG *& CO.. 61 East Ninth St., New York | 


EIMERK & AMEND 


205-211 Third Ave., New York 
Manufacturers and Importers of 


Chemicals, Chemical Apparatus, 
Physical Apparatus, Scien- 
tific Instruments, 


Everything wished in the Laboratory. Glass 
Blowiog done on the premises. Metalware 
Manufacturing Department in the House 


Do not fail to visit our Radium and other 
exhibits at the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, Mo. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Gymnasium apDaratus catalogue should be in 
the hands of all persons that contemplate buy- 
ing Gymnasium Paraphernalia. 

Spalding’s gymnasit m apparatus is superior 
toany made; it is fully guaranteed free from all 
defects eith«r of material or workmaosbip. Any 
part breaking through such defect will be re- 
placed gratis at any time. This insures_you 
against the purcbase of interior goods. When 
you are buying gymnasium apparatus, place us 
on aa equal basis of quality, and our pri es wil) 
prove anindvcement. Also, remember we chal- 
lenge comocarison and will be glad to submit sam- 
ples at any time in competition. 


A. G. Spalding & Bros. 


Largest manufacturers in the world of official 
athletic goods. 


Gymnasium Sales Department and Factory 
Mass 





Chicopee Falls 





EUROPE FR E All expenses. Clergymen, Teach- 

E ers and otbers who can induce 8 
friends to join my party will be given one free ticket. 
Send for particulars and itineraries to Edwin Jones, 
462 Putman Ave., Brooklyn, N. 





| ANEW 
CATALOG 


of our publications is 
NOW READY 

The first edition is 100,- 

OOO copies. it is fully 


ulustrated with portraits 
of educational authors, 













are described at 
. It_is our purpose 
to widen the know edge of 
the Ketiogg ‘Teachers’ 
ele onty line cover- 
ing the great standard 
books on education and of 
all = and prices. Cata- 
leg Free. 


£.L KELLOGG & CO 
61 E. Ninta St., N. Y 


For fourteen years we have published Gur Times ex- 
pressly for teachers and schools. It isthe pioneercur 

| cont history magazine—once a month, 50c. a year. The 
tup to date—current events, current 
| thought, inventions, discoveries, etc. Puts l1#¢ into the 
study of geography and history especially | Keeps you 
fully posted ; sharpens the wits of yourse it hy your 
pupiis as no hook does. Subscribers get ‘t for 400 
Send us a club (4iic. each) Aes nse it in 

_ schoo! this year, as thousands are doing. ie 

ELLOGG & Co., fl Kast Nintb Street, New York. 


BULLOCK & CRENSHAW 


528 ARCH STREET PHILADELPHIA 


CHEMICAL 
APPARATUS 


nd 


CHEMICALS 


Sole Agents for Dreverhoff’s Saxon Filter Papers 




















‘Complete Laboratory Outfits 





Full Catalogue furnished on receipt of 10 cents 





